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The lasts on which Herman’s Boy Scout shoes are made are exact copies in 
smaller proportion of the lasts designed by army surgeons after years of ex- 
perimenting to get the shoe shape that proves most comfortable on long 
hikes and hot marches. These shoes are made 
just like the shoes worn by the regular soldiers 
of the United States Army. We know that the 
material and the workmanship QFFICIAL SEAL 
are of such 
high quality as 
to make a pair 
a splendid 
bargain for 
any boy at 
our price of 
$2.50. 
Comfort, 
Good Style, 


and 
Long Wear 





are built into 
Herman’s 
shoes, and the 
low price is 
possible only because the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMER- 
ICA ARE TAKING ALMOST 
THE ENTIRE OUTPUT OF 
THE HERMAN FACTORY, 
EXCLUSIVE OF THE ARMY 
CONTRACTS THE FIRM 
HAS IN HAND. 
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are made of Shrewsbury Russet Leather with double sole of Solid Oak Leather reinforced so 
that it cannot break away. The upper has a cool lining and is soft and pliable. The grace- 
ful, “snappy” lines of the shoe are seen in the illustration. The wear is there because the 
leather is the very best that science can select for the kind of shoe a Boy Scout wants. If your 
uniform dealer doesn’t carry this shoe you can easily get fitted by mail. Simply send your 
shoe size and $2.50. If you are not delighted you can return the shoes and get your money 
back right away. You will be DELIGHTED beyond all your hopes. Orders filled promptly by 
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in the world, and one day in May, 1905, 
James Rodney, diver, found himself at a 
loose end in the Peruvian town of Callao. 

“Ten years since I was last here,” he said 
to himself as he walked rapidly up the Calla 
San Sebastian. “Wonder if dear old Nixon 
will recognize me? Ah, here’s the house. 
Looks just the same as ever.” 

He knocked at a solid-looking door set deep 
in a white wall, and a boy of about seventeen 
opened it and looked at him with frightened, 
yet defiant eyes. 

“Harvey Nixon in?” inquired Rodney. “Tell 
him his old friend, Jim Rodney, would like to 
see him.” 

“Are you Mr. Rodney?” exclaimed the boy, 
a gieam of hope flashing in his eyes. 

“Ay; but what’s the matter, lad?” 

“Didn’t you know?” MHaven’t you heard?” 

“Heard what?” 

“Father’s in prison,” answered the boy bit- 
terly. 

Jim Rodney stared blankly. 

“Good heavens! Why?” 

“They say it was he took the pearls—the 
Magdalena pearls,” answered the boy misera- 


bly. 
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A Clever Tale of Deep 
Sea Diving 


“lve only just arrived,” replied Rodney. 
“T’ve heard nothing at all. Let me come in. 
You must be Joe Nixon, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m Joe,” replied the boy, leading the 
way in and closing the door. “I’m awfully 
glad you’ve come. Father’s talked of you lots 
of times, and was always so pleased when he 
heard from you.” 

“Your father was a very good friend to me 
when I was stranded here years ago,” said the 
diver gravely. “Now, tell me what’s wrong, 
for if there’s anything I can do for him, I shall 
do it.” 

“You know father has been working for 
the past two years for the jewelers, Mar- 
tinez & Campos,” began the boy. “He knows 
how to clean and restore pearls as no one else 
does, and nearly all the pearls the firm buys 
pass through his hands.” 

“Yes, I know,” put in Rodney. “He wrote 
me.” 

“Well, in March, the Magdalena came in 
with the finest lot of baroque pearls that were 
ever seen here. Some of them were over fifty 
grains weight, and there were two hundred and 
seventy of them in all. When father brought 
them here, he locked them up in his safe as 
usual, meaning to begin work next morning. 
In the morning I was just coming down when 
I heard a shout, and there was dad with his 
face white as a sheet, standing in front of the 
open safe. The pearls were gone!” 

“And you’ve no idea who took them?” ex- 
claimed Rodney. 








“Oh, we know well enough! It was Vibart.” 

“Vibart! Who is he?” 

“An Englishman dad picked up starving here 
just before Christmas. Good-looking chap, but 
a regular wrong ’un. Dad was awfully good to 
him. Gave him money, and found him a job, 
and let him live in the house. I suspected him 
at once, and, sure enough, he was gone.” 

“Where to?” asked Rodney sharply. 

“We think he sailed by the San Domingo for 
San Francisco. She left at seven that morn- 
ing.” 

“Didn’t you cable to have him stopped?” 

“Of course. But we didn’t get a reply for a 
long time, and then iook what it says.” 

He handed Rodney a slip of thin buff paper. 

“San Domingo wrecked off Cristobal Island. 
Total loss. Mate and steward only saved.” 

“Phew, that’s bad! Well, how about these 
two survivors?” 

“They were both brought back here. But 
the mate’s had a knock on the head which has 
sent him silly, and he can’t tell anything, and 
the steward says there was no one of Vibart’s 
name aboard, nor anyone a bit like him.” 

“Then how do you know he was aboard?” 

“They had one passenger. The steward ad- 
mits that. He joined the ship just before she 
sailed, and he had a handbag which he was 
awfully keen about. He wore a black beard 
and whiskers, too, just the sort of disguise a 
clean-shaved chap would go in for.” 

“Isn’t that good enough for the authorities ?” 
inquired Rodney. 

“Not it,” returned the boy bitterly. “You 
know how down they are on Americans here. 
The miserable idots declare that, even if that 
was Vibart, he and father were in collusion. As 
for Martinez & Campos, they are so furious 
about the loss of their pearls, that they want 
to take it out of someone—they don’t seem to 
eare who.” 

“Just like those Spanish-Americans!” ex- 
claimed Rodney. “Well, there’s only one thing 
to be done, so far as I can see.” 

“What’s that?” cried Joe Nixon eagerly. 

“Examine the wreck.” 

“I’m afraid that’s impossible,” said the boy 
despondently. “They say she struck the cliff- 
face, and went down in deep water. And even 
if she can be reached, there’s the cost. It 
would take no end of money. That puts it 
out of the question.” 

Rodney looked at the boy sitting there with 
his head sunk between his shoulders. He 
thought of his dear old friend stewing in the 
horrors of the common gaol of Callao among 
a motley, ill-smelling crowd of negroes, and he 
took his resolve quickly. 

“Joe, I’ve a nice little sum in the bank— 
enough to see us through. Will you come with 
me to Cristobal Island and have a look at that 
wreck ?” 

The boy bounded to his feet. 

“Do you mean it?” he cried incredulously. 

“I generally mean what I say,” smiled the 
diver. 

* * . 

The dawn broke in molten gold across a sea 

of polished glass, and against the western hor- 
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izon Cristobal Island lay like a kneeling 
camel, its two round backed hills exactly re- 
sembling the humps of that desert beast. 

“Never saw such a wonderful calm in my 
life,” observed Robartes, the skipper of the 
small steamer Torch, which Rodney had char- 
tered. 

“All the better for our job,” returned the 
diver. 

Robartes gazed at the tall, ragged cliffs, 
which seemed to climb higher and higher out 
of the sea as the Torch ploughed her way 
steadily forward across the waveless Pacific. 
He shook his head. 

“That island’s the top of a big mountain, 
Mr. Rodney,” he said. “There’s more than a 
mile of water under us at this minute. And 
they tell me the San Domingo was driven flat 
on to the face of the cliff there. If that’s so, 
she’s far below your reach.” 

“I’ve been to thirty fathoms,” said Rodney. 

Robartes looked at the powerful, square-set 
figure with a gleam of admiration in his keen 


es. 

“There ain’t many can say that,” he re- 
plied. “But as like as not, she’ll be lying at 
three hundred.” 

“We can but see,” answered Rodney simply. 
“And now for breakfast. I don’t mean to 
waste a minute of this wonderful calm.” 

“?Twas in this little dent in the cliffs, sir,” 
explained the steward of the San Domingo, as 
the Torch came slowly up under the rock walls 
of the island. “The captain steered in there, 
hoping there was a creek; but there wasn’t 
none, and the poor old barque ran her nose 
against the rock, and went down under our 
very feet, so to say. The mate and me got 
hold of a spar, and was washed up on that bit 
o’ reef over there. That’s how we was saved.” 


Rodney stared hard at the place. 

“If there’s rock standing up off shore, 
there’ll be more under water,” he said. 
“There’s a chance the San Domingo may be 
within reach.” 

“IT can’t get soundings,” said Captain Ro- 
bartes. “We'll have to keep steam up, and 
cruise up and down. There’s no anchorage.” 

“Right, captain,” answered Rodney. “Now, 
if you’ll drop the boat, I’ll go close inshore and 
have a look.” 


“What’s that you’ve got there?” inquired 
Joe Nixon, a few minutes later, as Rodney 
lifted a curious implement that looked like a 
large, deep saucepan, with a glass bottom. 

“A water glass,” was the answer. And, mo- 
tioning to the boat’s crew to cease pulling, 
Rodney laid the glass on the water. “Look 
through it,” he said. 

Joe did so, then lifted an astonished face. 

“It’s wonderful! You can see right down. 
Why, it looks like a gorgeous flower-garden! 
And I can see the bottom!” 


“Yes,” answered Rodney quietly. “I was 
right. There’s a ledge running out from the 
cliff below water. Not more than ten fathoms 
of water over it, either. But it’s narrow. The 
only question is whether the San Domingo 
stuck on it as she sank, or recoiled so far as 
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to drop into the deep over the outer edge. If 
she did, Joe, she’s beyond human reach.” 

“Let me look,” begged the boy. 

“Move the boat along very slowly at just 
this distance from the cliff,’ ordered Rodney. 

The rowers obeyed. Joe gazed anxiously 
through the water-glass. 

Suddenly he cried out sharply. Rodney sig- 
nalled to stop the boat. Joe, trembling with 
excitement, handed him the water-glass. 
“Look!” he muttered hoarsely. 

Rodney gazed long and earnestly down into 
the clear depths. At last he raised his head. 

“It’s the ship, .all right, Joe,” he said, “and 
she’s within reach.” 

Joe gave a cry of joy. 

“Don’t ve too sanguine, boy,” said Rodney 
warningly. “Remember, she’s been there for 
weeks. These tropic seas are full of hungry 
life. There may be no trace of anything hu- 
man left in the wreck.” 

As he spoke Rodney was already beginning 
to fit on his diving-dress. 

Joe, deeply interested, watched his friend 
gradually disappear inside the huge shapeless 
envelope of indiarubber, helped to screw the 
monster metal helmet upon his head, to hang 
the diver’s long-bladed two-edged knife in its 
sheath on the belt, and to adjust the electric 
lamp which Rodney wore, fastened on his 
helmet just above its thick plate-glass front. 

Another minute, and the diver had stepped 
overboard, and silently vanished below the 
calm surface of the sea. 

To the boy who had never before seen a 
diver descend, the whole business was excit- 
ing and perilous to the last degree. He gazed, 
fascinated, into the green depths where 
strange-shaped, brilliant colored fish flashed to 
and fro, and weird weeds stretched long, sinu- 
ous branches up towards the calm surface. 


To Rodney, who had explored the floors of 
every ocean from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the descent was commonplace enough, yet even 
he was struck by the amazing life which 
teemed on this narrow rock-shelf between the 
tall island cliff and the abysmal depths be- 
yond. 

The tropic sunlight filtering down through 
the warm emerald tide showed a marvellous 
forest of brilliant-colored weeds, inhabited by 
teeming life of every kind, from tiny shrimps 
and crabs to great goggle-eyed, gaudy fish 
which either flashed away like frightened 
birds, or else came nosing doubtfully around 
him, wondering, no doubt, what new monster 
was invading their marine garden. 

A diver descends slowly, so Rodney had 
plenty of time to notice these things. 

“Only hope there are no big sharks,” he said 
to himself. “By Jove, there might be any- 
thing down there!” 

And, in spite of himself, he shivered slight- 
ly as he gazed into the night-like blackness 
on the seaward side of the shelf. 

What depth there was beyond that shelf no 
one knew. Cristobal Island is merely the top 
of a long dead volcano which rises almost 
sheer from the uttermost abysses of the ocean. 


Presently Rodney dropped lightly and si- 
lently on to the deck of the lost ship. In 
spite of the depth—more than the height of a 
five-story building—he could see quite plainly. 
The water was clear as green glass, and the 
boat poised high overhead, and the long, 
snaky airtube and life-line descending from 
it were almost as clear as if hung in mid-air. 

The San Domingo was an old square rigger 
of about eight hundred tons. The first glance 
showed Rodney how terribly she had suffered 
in the tempest which had finished her. All 
her masts were gone, only jagged stumps re- 
maining. Her decks were swept clean as the 
palm of a man’s hand, and her bows were sim- 
ply pulped by the fearful impact on the iron 
cliff. 


She lay across the ledge, bow close under 
the sheer cliff, stern almost overhanging the 
unknown depths to the east. 

Her hatches were battened tight, and Rod- 
ney thought with a shiver of the feelings of 
the unfortunates who were below when she 
struck. 

“Drowned like rats in a trap,” he muttered 
to himself, as he set to work to force open the 
cabin hatch. 

It was nearly dark down below there in the 
waterlogged main cabin. Rodney switched on 
his electric torch and looked round. 

“No bodies here, at any rate,” he said. 
“They'll be in the sleeping cabins, poor 
things!” 

Four cabins opened out of the saloon. Two 
were open, and Rodney passed to the other 
two. The door of the first was jammed. The 
water-soaked wood had swollen, and it took 
the diver some minutes to force it. 

When he turned the light inwards its rays 
fell at once upon what had once been a man. 
Rodney shivered, and two lines of an old song 
flashed back into his memory: 


“And dreadful the sights that the diver must 
see 
Walking alone in the depths of the sea.” 


The less said of Rodney’s job of searching 
that horror the better. It was entirely un- 
recognizable as a man, but the clothes were 
there. And the clothes were those of a lands- 
man, not of a sailor. Rodney found a large 
pocketbook with letters in it. Alas! they were 
mere pulp; not one line of writing legible. 

There was nothing else in the clothes except 
a little silver money, a knife, and some keys. 
Rodney took the keys and set to examining 
the rest of the cabin. But it was not until 
he turned up the mattress in the bunk that he 
found anything. The water had rotted the 
mattress so that it fell to pieces when it was 
lifted, and out from among the hair which 
floated in every direction fell something heavy 
and hard. It was a silver watch. On the out- 
side of the case was a monogram “E, V.” 

“Edward Vibart!” exclaimed Rodney. “Thank 
heaven, I’m on the right track. This is the 
man. Now, if I can only find the pearls, Har- 
vey Nixon is saved. Evidently he hid his 
watch in the mattress that no one might find 
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it, and so identify him. Surely the pearls are 
in the same place!” 

It was an awkward job to search that mat- 
tress. The loose hair floated up all round the 
diver, making it very difficult to see. He had 
nearly pulled the whole thing to pieces when 
his heart gave a jump. His bare fingers had 
met upon something in the shape of an oval 
package. 

Lifting it into the lamp-ray, he gave a sharp 
exclamation of delight. It was a large en- 
velope of yellow oiled silk, and when he 
pinched it he could feel the pearls plainly 
within it. 

“Got ’em at last!” he exclaimed, with in- 
tense relief. “Poor, dear old Nixon! He’ll be 
all right now. And Joe, too. How delighted 
the boy will be!” 

With nimble fingers he secured the package 
tightly to his belt, and turned quickly to 
leave the cabin with its gruesome contents. 

He was barely outside when he started back 
with a shudder of sickening horror. 

A long, thin, rope-like tentacle, pale in color 
and speckled with dark spots was writhing 
towards him. It had entered by the broken 
bows, and, passing up through the fo’c’s’le, en- 
tered the saloon through the forward cabin. 

It flashed towards him with a deadly cer- 
tainty, and before he could regain the cabin 
door its tip had fastened on his arm with a 
grip of death. 

. * * * 

Jim Rodney needed no telling what this 
ghastly thing was. He had seen the octopus 
before, had once been clutched by a small one 
when engaged in mending a seawall on the 
Australian coast. 

He had had trouble enough to get free of 
that, a creature not ten foot from tip to tip 
of its tentacles. 

But this! Never in his wildest dreams had 
he imagined such a nightmare horror. This 
one tentacle alone was at least forty feet long. 
What could its owner be like? 

His blood ran cold as he pictured the bloated 
monster crouching like a titanic spider in the 
sea tangle under the black overhang of the 
cliff. 

Out flashed his knife, and with one fierce cut 
he had slashed through the leathery tip. It 
shrank back like a wounded snake, and Jim 
made a dash to reach the deck when he might 
be hauled up to safety. 

Before he was a yard beyond the door an- 
other of the living cables came coiling through 
the dark green gloom, and with paralyzing 
certainty gripped the right arm, in which he 
held his knife. Another of the awful things 
was vaguely swinging overhead, groping along 
the cabin ceiling. 

Swiftly changing his knife to his left hand, 
Jim Rodney fiercely cut away the second 
tentacle and bolted back to the shelter of the 
dead man’s cabin. He realized that there and 


there only he would have the slightest chance 
of successfully battling with the many-armed 
monster. 

In the main cabin his chances were nothing. 
Once the awful brute got a fair grip he would 





be plucked away instantly and presently swal- 
lowed alive between the beak-like jaws of this 
horror of the deep. J 

He gained the doorway just as the third 
tentacle fell upon him, and clasping him round 
the left leg nearly pulled him off his feet. 
Clutching the doorpost with one arm, he freed 
himself once more by a swift slash of his 
razor-edged blade. 

Surely the brute would retire now that it 
had lost the tips of three of its tentacles! 

But no. A squid is a very low organism, 
almost incapable of feeling pain. It was send- 
ing in more and more of its sucker-like arms 
to see what this creature was that was caus- 
ing it so much trouble.. The main cabin was 
full of the horrible living ropes, coiling and 
uncoiling like monstrous sea-snakes. 

Jim could not shut the door. If he did so 
he, would crush his air-pipe and cut off his 
supply of air. As it was, his one link with 
the upper world was in deadly peril of being 
crushed or broken. Jim Rodney was a very 
brave man, but the sight before him made him 
almost sick with horror. 

Another of the writhing things passed in 
through the door and wrapped itself round his 
waist. He sawed at it furiously, but his knife 
was getting blunted. Before he could quite 
sever it, the thick stump of one of the ten- 
tacles. which he had already cut flashed in and 
fixed its cup-like suckers across one shoulder. 


Horror lent Jim strength almost super- 
human, and he shore the loathsome thing 
away with a desperate sweep. But instantly 
two more had hold of him. He snatched at 
the door-frame, but was plucked away as 
lightly as though a steel cable had him in its 


ip. 

Still he fought like a fury, carving away 
with deadly, purposeful energy at the living 
ropes which encircled him. 

But the odds were too great. He felt himself 
being drawn irresistibly away towards the 
ghastly death which was awaiting him 
crouched under the shelter of the cliff. 


Curiously enough, in that awful moment Jim 
Rodney’s pity was not for himself. It was all 
for poor Harvey Nixon, now doomed beyond 
hope to a long period of imprisonment—a pun- 
ishment which, under Chilian rule, meant some- 
thing worse than death. 

Now he was quite clear of the doorway. He 
was being dragged out into the centie of the 
cabin. 

And there, at the end of the open passage, 
was a sight almost too horrible for descrip- 
tion. The sea-devil itself was working its 
colossal, pallid, shapeless bulk through the 
great gaping chasm of the broken bows. He 
could see its enormous, black, unwinking eyes 
fixed upon him, and the chasm of mouth be- 
neath them opening for its prey. 

A surge of madness seized him. He gripped 
his knife savagely. He would at any rate bury 
the long blade to the hilt in one of those huge, 
ghastly, expressionless orbs. 

Of a sudden a darkness like a black cloud 
fell across the cabin skylight, and instantly 
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the curling, snatching arms sank away, and 
Jim Rodney found himself free. 

Panting, exhausted, sweating from every 
pore with his fearful battle for life, the diver 
staggered back against the cabin table, utterly 
unable to conceive what had happened. Be- 
fore he could even form an idea of what had 
come to his help and caused the sea-devil to 
shrink back in panic, the black cloud swooped 
down upon the ship, and a violent rush of 
water gushing in through the open bows sent 
him flying over the table and up against the 
companion. 

With what little breath the last shock had 
left him, Jim signalled violently to be hauled 
up, and next moment was swung clear of the 
wreck and dangling like a dead leaf in the 
swirl of contending currents. 

Now he saw for the first time the nature of 
his rescuer. It was no less than a sperm 
whale; a small one, truly, not more than forty 
feet long, but quite a match for the sea-devil. 

And, in spite of his battered condition, Jim 
could have shouted with triumph at the pun- 
ishment meted to his gruesome enemy. 

With vast jaws agape, the whale had driven 
straight down upon the octopus and shorn off 
two or three of the hideous tentacles with one 
snap. The rest closed round the thick, black 
body, but with a flirt of its mighty flukes the 
whale tore itself clear and ripped the whole 
vast, slimly bulk of its prey loose from its 
enfeebled hold on the rocks and wreck. 

Then down it rushed again, worrying the 
monster as a terrier worries a rat. Even as 
he watched with fascinated interest, Jim saw 
the whole monstrous mass of the devil fish 
melt, torn and ripped to pieces by those shear- 
ing jaws. 

Then he was at the surface, and the last 
thing he knew was being hauled into the boat 
and toppling over in a dead faint in the bot- 
¢ 
_ . * * * 

The story of Jim Rodney and his single- 
handed battle with the devil-fish lost nothing 
in Joe Nixon’s telling, and popular interest in 
Callao was stirred so that on his return Jim 
was the hero of the hour. 

It was not a role he enjoyed playing, and he 
bent all his energies to the immediate release 
of Harvey Nixon. 

When the jewelers, Martinez & Campos, 
heard that the pearls had been recovered, Mar- 
tinez himself at once came to claim them. 

Jim simply laughed at him. 

“These pearls can’t be yours,” he said, “be- 
cause yours were stolen, you say, by Harvey 
Nixon, and he’s in prison for it now. Let him 
out and I'll talk to you.” 
eet | Nixon was free the same 

ay. 

Martinez again called at Jim’s lodgings. 

“T want the pearls now,” he said. 

“Not so fast,” retorted Jim. “The pearls are 
salvage from an abandoned wreck. They are 
no longer yours at all.” 

Martinez’s yellow face fell dismally. But 
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Rodney’s argument was sound in law. The 
jeweler could do nothing. 

“T don’t want to be hard on you,” said Jim 
at last, while Joe Nixon looked on with a de- 
lighted grin. “You settle the whole cost of 
my trip to Cristobal Island, my pay as diver 
for the three weeks, and give Mr. Nixon a 
thousand dollars compensation for loss of time 
and wrongful imprisonment, and the pearls are 
yours.” 

The jeweler was furious. But the pearls 
were worth at least ten thousand dollars. 
There was nothing for it but to pay up, which 
he did, though with very ill-grace. 

With the money the Nixons moved to 
Buenos Ayres, where they are doing very well 
in a small jeweler’s shop of their own. Jim 
Rodney spends an occasional holiday with 
them. But he always flatly refuses to speak 
of that nerve-shaking conflict with the Terror 
of the Deep. 





WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY OF 
THE SCOUT MOVEMENT 


66 NE of the many fine things in the 
Boy Scouts’ manual, which is the 
letter and the law of the governing 
spirit of our young army of Scouts, is 

its double definition of a snob. ‘A snob,’ says 
the Scout law, ‘is one who looks down upon 
another because he is poorer.’ That much is 
plain enough, and we may all feel very snob- 
bishly superior to any such snobs. But the 
definition goes farther than this—a snob is also 
‘one who is poor and resents another because 
he is rich.’ The meaning goes deeper here and 
gains, perhaps, a less ready response. We are, 
somehow, apt to cling to this latter form of 
snobbishness as a matter of pride and strength. 
It seems easy to admire the people who hold 
away in frigid reserve from those of greater 
wealth or higher position for fear of being 
snobbish, when, in reality, such an attitude is 
the every essence of snobbery. They them- 
selves are drawing the artificial line which 
divides men by reason of money and position 
or the lack of these, and are forgetting that 
real manhood and real interest in life may al- 
ways meet on a common level of friendliness 
and equality, without regard to money or place 
or power. And, strangely enough, it some- 
times happens that people with wealth are as 
fine in mind and charaeter—even finer—than 
those without it, and that people of position 
have won their place by real merit or deserved 
good fortune, and that people in power are pow- 
erful because they are worthy of it. 

“To cringe to those we think above us is 
contemptible and is justly despised, but to hold 
aloof from them with reserve and resentful 
pride is a no less actual acknowledgment that 
there is something more than character and 
poise that makes Men equal.”—(By Miss. Anne 
Pendleton in the Nashville (Tenn.) Democrat.) 





THINGS TO NOTE 


Nothing is too small or insignificant to be 


noted. 
. - 


* 
Birds rising suddenly in the air and circling 
denote the approach, of, someone. 


Note all clouds of dust; heavy clouds close to 
the ground mean men marching. Mounted men 
raise high dust clouds. . 


The ashes of a fire should be examined; if 
warm, the man who made them is not far away. 











Mr. Dooley is Interviewed on the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides 















N the days av me youth life was made up 
i av dhisappointmints. 

I wanse got a box av tools and me onfeelin 
parent sphoilt anny chance of makin’ me a 
rispictable carpenter by catchin’ me by the 
scruff av the neck jist as I was sthartin’ opera- 
tions on the family sideboard. It was the 
same riprissive tratement whin I blew a hole 
in the front dhure wid me little cannon. 

There’s not a frind av me boyhood’s days 
that was allowed to follow the walk in life 
that he was mint for. Ivery wan of us have 
fizzled out. I haven’t got a single pal that 
drives a fire ingun, and as fur pirates, barrin’ 
the wan that’s a clerk in a shippin’ offis’, ivery 
man jack has failed to answer ixpictations. 

It is a good thing to be a boy nowadays, 
and if ye are a boy, ye’re a fule if ye’re not a 
Boy Scout. <A gineration ago most av us 
wanted to be scouts, but the whole force av 
the British Impire was again us from the par- 
intal shlipper to the boot av the policeman. 

lf ye were caught wid a clasp-knife ye were 
putt to bed, and all the scoutin’ in the wurrld 
wouldn’t find yer little pants. As fur possis- 
sin’ an axe, the great George Washington was 
the only boy av oulden times who got that 
length. It nearly sthopped the dhiscovery av 
America, and made axes onpopular fur cin- 
turies. 

There’s a lot av rispictable men and wimen 
that are full av horror at the sight av anny- 
thing in the shape av a uniform. The thought 
of their beloved offspring wid a blister on his 
fut, is wursse than a German invasion. 

Payple say that sort niver wanted to hunt 
bears, grizzly or otherwise. They niver fol- 
lowed a fire-engine, and the only kind av ad- 
venture, av a piratical natchure, that appayled 
to thim was carryin’ pennies to the Savin’s 
Bank. Manny’s the man has rayched the dig- 
nity av a bald head and a bulgy waistcoat 
widout iver expayriencin’ the refinin’ influ- 
ence av a dump on the nose. 

From his childhood he tuke heed to his flat 
futstheps, and fur him the hole in the hedge 
houlds no attractions. I’m not blamin’ thim. 
They’re a nicissary evil; just like goloshes and 
flannel chest protictors, but Baden-Powell has 
made thim mighty onaisy. 

Last summer I was tuk prisoner by a Scout 
in a wild disolate part av the counthry about 
four miles from annywhere, and a mile from 
the nayrest railway station. 

He was a darin’ ruffian av herculean build, 
that a ready-made tailor would dhiscribe as 
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“small boy’s size,” and he was mighty glad to 
see me. But he niver let on. Not him. He 
intered a full account av me most suspicious 
faytures in his note-book. 

Afther I guv me wurrd av honour not to 
thry to escape, he trayted me wid great gin- 
erosity, and tuk me hand fur the last two 
miles and lit me carry his deadly breech- 
loadin’ broomstick as a guarantee av good 
faith. 

The poor little sowl had been lost fur hours, 
and was as hungry as a Decimber sparrow, but 
wouldn’t give the show away fur the world. 

Some folk don’t belayve in that sphirit. 
They would sooner see a boy pastin’ pictur’s 
into a scrap book or larnin’ the furst princi- 
ples av dhishonesty by swindhlin’ his pals out 
av their hard-earned marbles in the nayrest 
gutter. 

In me humble opinion Baden-Powell pays 
too much attention to the “Payce at anny 
Price, wipe the Flure wid Us” siction av the 
community. The wurrld’s a rough place yet, 
and the man that goes about cryin’, “Playse 
don’t hit me, I’m difinceliss,” stanns the best 
chance av gettin’ the furst swipe over the 
head. 

Boy Scouts is a combination av human 
natchure, patriotism, and original sin, which, 
if right directed, makes a furst-class mixture. 
“Guirl Guides”—now don’t laugh! But I’m 
bothered if I know phwat “Gurrl Guides” is. 
It’s dead agin human natchure; it’s nuthin’ 
to do wid luv’ av counthry; and it’s ayther 
original sin or fiminine curiosity—which is wan 
and the same thing. 

If the “Gurrl Guides” would jist wait fur a 
few years they'll get plenty chances fur guid- 
in’. The Boy Scout, whin he’ rayches 
eighteen or twinty, will follow like a lamb. 
If she’s good lukin’ enough, wan “Gurrl Guide” 
ean lead a rigiment through manoovers that 
would puzzle the joint intillicts av Kitchener 
and Julius Cayser. 

But it’s no good thryin’ it on wid a boy av 
ten. He’s not goin’ to follow the futstheps 
av “Gurrl Guides,” and he’s not goin’ to have 
thim doggin’ his tracks. 

Be ginerous, me gentle maiden! Layve the 
wild boy his few swayte years av liberty. In 
the days to come ye’ll layde him by forced 
marches to the confictioners, thin to the tay 
shop, thin to the jewellers, thin to the church 
—and thin, if ye’ve saved up yer broom han- 
dle, ye’ll find it come in mighty handy. 
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dergrowth that fringed the banks of the 

tortuous river. He was_ becoming 
anxious, for unless he found the ford speedily 
he might have to swim for it so as to make 
back to the Southern camp. An uneasy sus- 
picion had begun to dawn upon him that a 
portion of the opposing army had crept up 
during the night, and, if so, they already com- 
manded the neck of the loop on which he now 
found himself, and he was cut off and cor- 
nered with a vengeance. ; 

It was at the time of the Civil War. 
The place was West Virginia, and Steve was 
temporarily scouting with the Southern 
army. In time of peace he was a law stu- 
dent. He did most of his reconnoitring during 
the night, always endeavoring to get back to 
camp before dawn, but on this occasion his 
plans had miscarried. If he could only find 
that ford he might yet be able to save the 
situation, even if things were as he suspected. 

“Things seem to have shifted round some- 
how,” said Steve to himself. “If this isn’t the 
place where I spotted that ford yesterday then 
I’m a fool at the game, and no mistake! 
Hello! What’s that?” 

It was the identical lone cotton tree on a 
conical rise, exactly opposite the ford, that he 
had so carefully noted through his telescope 
on the previous day. He had then mentally 
concluded that, in the event of a surprise on 
the midnight prowl he meditated, this must 


S ‘acres worked his way through the un- 
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be the spot which he would have to make for. 
There were two or three little islands in mid- 
stream where he could hide, and wait until 
the attention of the Northern men had been 
diverted. 

“But where can those islands have got to?” 
asked Steve. “Hello, I’ve got it!” 

His heart sank at the discovery he made. 
The river had risen very considerably during 
the night, and his contemplated havens of 
refuge were under water. 

“T could hardly swim the whole way across 
even if I were put to it,” commented the young 
scout, as he surveyed the half mile and more 
of hurrying brown flood. “Besides, the river’s 
full of alligators, and they’re pretty sure to 
be on the prowl now. I wouldn’t have the 
ghost of a show. Must try and sneak back the 
way I came.” 

The scout started back. There were open 
spaces skirting the undergrowth which he 
had flanked, and as he hurried on another 
disquieting feature of the situation became 
apparent. The bare clay pans had been damp, 
and his former tracks showed up with startling 
and uncompromising distinctness. 

“Tf Quantrell’s in the neighborhood now 
I’m as good as a dead man!” exclaimed Steve, 
aghast. 

He knew that the famous guerilla leader he 
mentioned was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, and that in the event of capture his 
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execution would be almost certain to follow. 
Quantrell was as bloodthirsty as he was 
prompt in his methods. It was strange and 
ominous how, in this bitter civil war, all sorts 
of desperate, if able, characters came to the 
front. When the war ceased, and people came 
to their senses again, they would have no 
more use for such adventurers. ee | would 
be relegated to their proper places. Respect- 
able citizens and famous ex-generals would 
wonder how it was possible such men had 
ever come to be employed by them. An 
outburst of extreme methods and irresponsi- 
bility in a people is frequently followed by a 
period of almost puritanical attention to even 
the letter of the law. 

But would Steve be able to get back the way 
he had come before the advancing enemy 
approached? He had noted camp fires on the 
previous night over the rising ground to the 
north, and that, by the way, was part of the 
news he had to communicate to his leader. 
It was now broad daylight and no time to be 
wandering in that dangerous country. 

“T’m caught on the hop this time!” ex- 
claimed Steve. “But if I can only make the 
neck of this peninsula I may be able to work 
round to the south again. What a pity I didn’t 
find out about that rise in the river a little 
earlier!” 

But no one could ever tell when such sudden 
rises were likely to occur. They were entirely 
independent of mere local causes. 

Steve pushed on with ever increasing zeal, 
for he had caught sight of a human figure on 
a distant ridge, and knew it was one of the 
enemy’s scouts. 

“He won’t hurt,” observed Steve; “that 
man is only spying out the land for the main 
body. I'll be able to make the bend before 
they come up.” 

And then he ran right into a body of men 
who hitherto had been concealed by a strip 
of cotton-wood trees and wolf-willow. In a 
moment Steve realized that these men into 
whose arms he had literally stumbled belonged 
to the Northern army. What was worse still, 
by the worn and nondescript character of their 
clothing he knew they were Quantrell’s men— 
the men who had been dubbed the bandits, 
and who never showed mercy. They were one 
of the regrettable features of that bitter war 
in which otherwise sane and humane people 
had lost their heads and buried conscience. 

Steve turned to run, but a dozen rifles were 
levelled at his head. He was ordered to stand 
and throw his hands up until he had been 
disarmed. There was no other way out. Steve 
had to do what he was told. His pistol was no 
good against so many. 

Bitter indeed were his thoughts when he 
realized that now his career as a patriot and a 
combatant was at an end, and that much 
trouble and probably disgrace lay ahead of 
him. He was quickly surrounded and marched 
to a spot behind a clump of trees, where he 
was confronted with Quantrell, the notorious 
and dreaded guerilla chief himself. It was 
probably death that awaited him now if he 





did not answer the questions which were fairly 
certain to be put to him. How power came 
to be placed in the hands of such a cruel and 
vindictive man was passing strange. Steve 
knew that Quantrell never hampered himselt 
with captured scouts, unless, indeed, he. could 
make sure of getting the information he 
wanted out of them. “Dead men tell no tales,” 
was the unscrupulous despot’s motto. 

“Come with me to the rise,” said Quantrell. 
“Now I want you to point out to me exactly 
how the men on your side are disposed, and | 
want you to tell me roughly how many there 
are of you. If you don’t tell me I can find out 
from other sources, and, of course, I shall use 
my prerogative, according to the usages of war, 
to have you instantly shot. Are there any 
more of you on this side of the river?” 

“That I don’t know, and wouldn’t tell you 
if I could,” replied Steve, his color rising at 
the methods of the freebooting warrior. “If 
you consider that trying to make a traitor of 
a man is justified by what you call the usages 
of war, then this Southerner doesn’t agree with 
you. You can find out what you want for 
yourself. I can’t help you.” 

And yet Steve was no melodramatic hero. 
He by no means wanted to die, for the lust of 
life coursed healthily through his veins. Still. 
it was not likely he was going to give away 
the disposition and strength of that army in 
which, moreover, his father and brothers served, 
to a man who was as merciless as he was 
unscrupulous. 

“Then we can’t waste time over a spy that 
poses as a hero!” retorted Quantrell. “You 
have been taken red-handed, and you refuse to 
answer simple questions. But you are young, 
and we will give you one more chance. Re- 
member the consequences of refusal.” 

The leader knew how valuable the informa- 
tion that Steve possessed would prove. 

But Steve declined to say anything about 
the disposition or strength of the Southern 
army on the other side of the river. Neither 
would he indicate the fords. 

“Then we’ll find out for ourselves,” said 
Quantrell, shortly. “You’ve condemned your- 
self.” He turned to an officer standing near. 
“Tell a man off to finish this business, Lieu- 
tenant, and see that the prisoner doesn’t 
escape. The rest of you work up the river, and 
look out for tracks. We must find that ford.” 

The officer addressed glanced hastily around. 
His gaze rested on one man who had stood 
silently looking on. 

“Cole Younger,” he said, “take the prisoner 
behind that clump of trees and show your 
marksmanship.” 

It was surely cold-blooded murder if ever 
there were such a thing. 

* s * * 


“Now attend to me, young man,” said the 
appointed executioner as the others prepared to 
move off. “You jest walk round the end of 
that strip of timber, and when I pass the word 
to run, jest you git fer all you’re worth. And 
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no monkey tricks, mind, or I'll shoot before | 
need to.” 

He was a shock-headed and somewhat down- 
at-heel individual, this Cole Younger, to whom 
the execution of Steve had been entrusted. 
The prisoner, of course, quite understood the 
method pursued in such cases. He would run 
as he was told, and he would be shot in the 
back. It was the usual form of execution—of 
legalized murder—in those troublous times. 
And he was young, with all life before him, 
and now he was going to be wiped out of 
existence. They had not even asked him his 
name. Even his death would be unrecorded. 
He was merely a unit that did not matter. 
Steve measured his executioner with his eyes. 

“Come, git ‘a rustle on!” cried that- in- 
dividual. “Young man, you’re a tough nut, 
but I guess you’re a fool. Strikes me this ain’t 
exactly your game, this soldiering. It ain’t 
mine—leastways not when it comes to this sort 
of biz. But scoot—that way, an’ I’ll give you 
fifty yards start. Now then!” 

Steve looked into the man’s eyes for a min- 
ute without speaking. Outwardly the fellow 
was as rough-looking a character as one could 
meet in a long day’s march—even with the 
tramp army. He was unkempt and down-at- 
heel. His beard was anything but soldier- 
like. He looked a loose-end—an. iriesponsible 
character. Still, there was that in his eyes 
that was in contradiction to his general ap- 
pearance. They were by no means unkindly 
eyes. He looked more like a man who was 
the victim of circumstances—one of no par- 
ticular strength of mind, but who was not 
without good instincts—one who drifted with 
the tide. Still, as Steve told himself, this 
man would not hesitate to shoot him in the 
back as soon as he began to run. But better 
run and have done with it. No use spinning 
out the agony. 

Steve moved off. The thought had flashed 
across his brain tha* je might perhaps man- 
age to surprise or outwit his executioner 
somehow. But ne such chance presented 
itself. 

“Come now,” said his executioner, “no use 
thinking about tackling me. I’ve got you 
covered, you see. I was an old hand when you 
were only a kiddy. You jest start and run. 
I guess the ford is over in that direction. 
Scoot!” 

It was surely mockery and insuit to hint 
about a ford, when the speaker knew very well 
that a rifle bullet would stop his victim before 
he got fifty yards. 

There was no help for it. The sooner it was 
all over the better. Breathing a prayer Steve 
turned and started off. 

A rifle shot rang out, and a spasm of fear 
passed through Steve’s heart. A bullet whizzed 
wide of him. A miss! The next shot would 
have him. Another report and a bullet whistled 
high over his head. A wild sense of hope awoke 
in Steve’s heart. He knew that men of Cole 
Younger’s type never missed such easy shots 
tnless they meant to. It was an amazing 
development, one that had not even suggeste:| 
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itself to him, so foreign was it all to his ex- 
perience. The rough adventurer was not 80 
very bad after all. That momentary look of 
pity Steve had surprised in his eyes did not 
belie his real character. The down-at-heel 
Northern soldier who followed the able but 
unscrupulous Quantrell was no lover of cold- 
blooded murder, whatever else he might be. 
He was giving Steve a sporting chance. 

Steve seized on that chance. He made 
straight for the submerged ford. Once, moved 
by some irresistible and unaccountable im- 
pulse, he stopped and looked back. His ap- 
pointed executioner, with his rifle held loosely 
in front of him, was idly watching him. As 
he saw Steve linger he waved one hand impa- 
tiently, as if urging him to be off again, then 
raised his weapon to the shoulder again as if 
to give force to his warning. But no shot 
followed. Steve thought how beautiful was 
the sunshine and the radiant world! Only a 
few minutes before and he had made sure he 
was looking his last upon them. 

But, he was not out of the wood yet. There 
was that swollen river to cross, with all its 
lurking horrors. It would not do for him to 
hide in the timber. Within an hour or 80 it 
would be held by the enemy, and discovery 
was certain. He must cross the hurrying 
flood. Better to risk drowning and other un- 
thinkable things than to fall again into the 
hands of Quantrell. 

As he reached the river bank a shot rang 
out. It was followed by another. Two bul- 
lets sang perilously close to him. Some of 
Quantrell’s men had caught sight of him. 
Steve hesitated no longer. He plunged into the 
river. Another minute and he was being car- 
ried down stream. 

Steve was a strong swimmer, but he had his 
powers put to the test that day. It would not 
do to allow himself to be carried too far down, 
or he might find himself at the base of some 
undesirable cliffs. He must exert himself and 
keep, if possible, in the neighborhood of the 
little islands. He saw that one or two of them 
were not altogether submerged. They might 
grant him footing and a rest. He struck out 
right. bravely and tried not to think of the 
alligators. Once he caught sight of a snag close 
to him, and his heart was in his mouth. It 
looked for all the world like the snout of a 
saurian that was making for him. And then 
came a fresh horror. 

The Northern men who had sighted him 
arrived at the river bank and opened fire. 
Their bullets glanced off the water close to his 
head. They were bound to hit him if they kept 
on. He felt as a stricken animal must feel 
when the hunters are closing in and the ways 
of escape are cut off. Still, he kept on, and by 
degrees the shooting of the Northerners grew 
wilder. Then he made a partially submerged 
island in the middle of the stream and rested. 
The Northerners did not trouble about him 
now. They found that upon water they could 
not judge distance properly, and, after all, the 
poor beggar of a Southerner had surely earned 
his escape. 
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An hour later and a tired and dripping 
Steve crawled up the south bank of the river. 
More than once he had thought it was all up 
with him. It was an astonished picket that, 
recognizing him, pointed to where he would be 
likely to find the headquarters camp. He had 
important news to communicate. 

The General—since immortalized in a song 
known the wide world over—looked the still- 
dripping man up and down as he stood before 
him with an orderly officer alongside. 

“You have scouted to some purpose.” he 
said, after he had put some questions to Steve. 
“Grant is doing what I half expected, and, 
anyhow, what I had prepared for. What are 
you in civil life, Scout Elkins?” 

“A law student, General.” 

“Then, if you are as daring in the law as 
you are in tackling rivers in flood, you ought 
to be a considerable succes.s This won’t be 
forgotten. You can go.” 

* * + aa 

The great General’s words to Steve proved 
prophetic. He became the greatest railway 
lawyer of his time and a millionaire. He was 
an influence in a country where some men, by 
reason of the power they wield, have been 
called uncrowned kings. He became a Sen- 
ator. And then something happened that for 
the time being took Senator Steve from his 
multifarious duties and vast interests and 
caused him to embark on what the world— 
which at the time did not know the reason— 
thought was a Quixotic cause and a forlorn 
hope. The man, Cole Younger, who had spared 
his life years before, had got into serious 
trouble and was standing his trial for a crime 
which the great railway lawyer deemed was 
incompatible with what he personally knew 
of him. Circumstances looked black against 
him, and the chances were he would be hanged 
or, at the best, imprisoned for life. 

Senator Steve took up his case and per- 
sonally worked for his wondering client as few 
men have worked when neither money, nor 
any particular credit, nor prospect of public 
approval has hung on the issue. Albeit, the 
able pleader succeeded in convincing the jury 
that the prisoner who was being tried for his 
life was not the guilty man. 

Not only that, but he took the liberated 
backwoodsman to his own house and treated 
him right royally. He arranged to put 
Younger in such a position in life that a re- 
turn to the old lawless mode of existence 
would not only be unnecessary, but distaste- 
ful. 
“Don’t talk about being in my debt,” said 
the Senator to the man who had once been 
told off to be his executioner. “If you like 
we'll call it square; though I’m not quite sure 
that the balance of the debt isn’t on my side 
yet. You see, the interest has been mounting 
up since that time you fired in the air.” 

And to the writer of this tale the least 
remarkable feature about it is that it is es- 
sentially true, for he has long ago had it 
impressed upon him that truth is, indeed, 
stranger than fiction. 
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HINTS FOR SCOUTS 


BY SCOUTMASTER 


EVER forget to see without being seen, 
and to hear without being heard. Never 
leave camp with an empty water-bottle 
or haversack. You never know how long 
you will be out. 
. . ° 
Never return by the way you went out; some- 
one may be waiting for you. 
. 7 * 


Never stand on top of a hill to look around; 

if compelled to cross one, crawl. 
* * * 

Remember that civility costs you nothing, and 

farmers can often give you a good time. 
* * * 

Don’t quit; the other scout is probably as 

afraid of you as you are of him. 
. . * 

In tracking, if the trail is lost, mark the last 
sign with some object, such as your hat, and 
circle until you pick up the trail again. 

. . * 

If uncertain whether a building is occupied, 
approach, halt and then appear to bolt as 
though you had seen something. If occupied, 
this will bring them out. 


* © s 
Word your report as you would a telegram. 
. . * 


When working in wooded country, blaze the 
trees by snipping the bark at the height of 
your own head to give direction when returning. 

+ o * 

If you find that you have been spotted by the 
enemy, don’t bolt or drop suddenly under 
cover; carry on, and edge gradually away until 
you find a suitable spot from which you, in turn, 
can become the observer. | 


See that you thoroughly understand your tin- 
structions. 
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"Round the Camp Fire. 








The Editor’s Chat with the Readers—Speaking in 


Public—Our Birthday Number 

















OW that the fleeting day, with all that it 
implies, has closed, and we have donned 
our uniforms, of which we are justly 
proud, we come together as chums and 
companions in the cause that will lead to 
greater glory and honor in our coming man- 
hood. Let.,us discuss a number of subjects 
that will tend to benefit our cause and make 
us more worthy representatives of the grand 
and glorious organization of the Boy Scouts. 

As the burning embers shed their brilliant 
rays, let us all be as_ cheerful as the fire 
around which we sit to chat and gossip, as be- 
comes boys who have joined and hope to main- 
tain the glorious organization which is fast be- 
coming world-wide and famous, 

Ah, we have a cheering piece of news for 
you, boys! This is our birthday. Do we not 
look grand? Do we not shew great develop- 
ment for what one might call a toddling in- 
fant a year ago? Do we not impress you b 
our new appearance, judging by our face, 
which, it is understood, is our cover? Do you 
not notice the grand military attitude of one 
of our number holding aloft the signal flag, 
proclaiming to those near and far the fact that 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, is 
entering on its second year of existence? 

Hark ye, lads! Let us be up and doing. 
Let us say to those who are not numbered 
among the subscribers of BOYS’ LIFE that 
they should be with us. We should be inter- 
ested enough in our magazine to encourage 
others to subscribe. Let one and all come to- 
ow and influence our friends to help make 

UYS’ LIFE Magazine a stronger publication. 

It is ours, and as such we will strive, one 
and all, shoulder to shoulder, boy to boy, and 
man to man, to build up our magazine to a 
larger and broader scope of usefulness. Let 
us be up and doing; let us not say, ‘‘We will.’’ 
Let us say, “We do.” All hail the BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine—One year old 
to-day! 

Your editor, . 
GEORGE S. BARTON. 





SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 
T is a fine thing for any young fellow to be 
able to speak in public. 

Of course, we do not mean that he should 
make a long speech about politics, or any- 
thing of that kind. But when a fellow grows 
up, and mixes about in the world, there are 
many occasions when the ability to make even 
a little speech, without being nervous of doing 

it, is very helpful to him indeed. 

Supposing a famous soldier, a well-known or 
some influential gentleman, comes to preside 
at a Scouts’ meeting of any kind. Well, natu- 
rally enough, it will be somebody’s duty to re- 
turn thanks to them for their kindness in tak- 
ing so much trouble. 

Yes, you may say, but probably one of our 
Scoutmasters will do that. 

Well, that is just the point we are coming to. 
Very likely you will be a Scoutmaster your- 
self one of these days. Then it may be your 
duty to make that speech. And in public 
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speaking, as in everything else, practice makes 
perfect. That is why you cannot begin too 
young at trying your hand as a speech-maker. 

And remember this: 

Speech-making in private life, of course 
helps one to become a capable speaker in busi- 
ness life. 

The business man who is known to be a 
good speaker is wanted in ever so many 
places, because, even amongst business men, 
there are many who cannot speak in public. 

In that way, the man who can speak becomes 
known to a very greut number of people. And 
that is sure to be good for his business, sooner 
or later. A moment’s thought will show you 
that it is, indeed, a kind uf adveitisement tor 
him, though he did not intend it to be so. 

herefore, we see that a young fellow has 
everything to gain by being able to speak. 

The way to go to work to become a speaker 
is always to be willing to undertake work of 
any kind that requires you to lead your fellow 
Scouts or others. That gives you practice in 
explaining things to a number of persons at 
once, which is very different from just saying 
those same things to one or two of your per- 
sonal frends. 

In making a little speech of any kind, the 
most important thing is to keep your head. 

Make up your mind as to what you want to 
say, and be determined that every one of your 
listeners shall understand you, no matter 
whether or no they all actually agree with 
what you are saying. 

Some fellows fail on public speaking of any 
kind because they think they don’t know 
enough long words. You do not want long 
words. The best speaker is the fellow who 
puts the thing to his audience in the simplest, 
most straightforward way, without any orna- 
ments or trimmings, as people sometimes say. 

Of course, the audience may not always cheer 
you as a rattling good orator. That does not 
matter. The question is: Have you made 
them understand what you wanted to tell 
them? 

If you have made your listeners understand 
you, then you are a success as a speaker. You 
can leave the ‘fireworks’ to others, whose 
only aim is to be amusing. 

Naturally enough, when you grow older, and 
turn your attention to all sorts of more diffi- 
cult questions, you will have to take more 
trouble’ in preparing and learning your 
speeches. You will also pay attention to 
various things like elocution and so forth, But 
that we need not trouble about now. 

The chief points for you to remember are: 

Public speaking is a great accomplishment. 
It is of great use in business. You should begin 
young. Practice it whenever you have a use- 
ful chance of addressing your fellows. 

Have something to say, and say it so that 
every one of your hearers simply has to listen. 

Don’t try to be brilliant. But be dogged. If 
you succeed in driving your points home to 
your audience, if you make them grasp your 
ene. your speech-making has been well 
done. ou are a speaker, and not a mere 
spouter. 

—THE EDITOR. 
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HE VALLEY OF ICE 











PART TWO 


T was Brant’s voice that came feebly to 
Victor’s ears. He slowly opened his eyes and 
looked round vaguely. For the moment he 

could not imagine where he was or what had 
happened. He himself was lying at full 
length on his face on a flat surface of snow. 
The gale had gone. Dense, white fog hung all 
around him, and at first sight he seemed to be 
all alone. But Brant—where was he? It was 
he who had spoken. Victor stretched him- 
self, and tried to stand up. He felt very 
shaky, but, at any rate, no bones’ were 
broken. 

“Ye might come and give us a hand!” came 
Brant’s drawl again from somewhere close at 
hand; and Victor, gaining his feet, became 
aware of a black dot on the snow a little way 
off. It was Brant’s head. The rest of him 
was buried in snow. 

The boy staggered towards him, and began 
to pull the snow away with his mittened hand. 
Soon he managed to free the tall down East- 
er’s arms, and then he was able to help to re- 
lease himself. In a few minutes he crawled 
out of his living grave, and set to work to 
rub his feet and legs, numbed with the pinch 
of the packed snow. 

“Where are the others?” asked Victor anx- 
iously. “I’m afraid they’re buried alto- 
gether!” 

“Maybe,” replied the other. “If this tarnal 
fog would only clear, we might hev a chance 
of finding them.” 

As if in answer to his words, there came a 
puff of wind, and at once it began to grow 
lighter. The two moved rapidly out from the 
ice-wall, and soon found themselves descend- 
ing a slope of snow. It was the outer edge 
of the avalanche. Victor uttered a shout, and 
rushed towards a black object which lay in a 
hollow in the snow. It was Captain Fish. He 
had a nasty cut on his forehead, and had bled 
a good deal. He was quite insensible. Brant 
stanched the wound with a handful of snow. 


—_————— 


A Two Part Story That Keeps Your 
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A- TALE: OF-THE-GREENLAND-GLACIERS 


Interest from Start to Finish 


“Help me to pick him up and carry him 
further out, ” he said to Victor. “There might 
be more o’ this soft stuff coming down from 
above.” 

Between them they carried the unconscious 
captain out from the dangerous neighborhood 
of the ice-wall, down a slope of snow, and 
suddenly found themselves treading on bare 
ground. 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed the American. 
this don’t beat the band! 
willows growing!” 

“What’s that over there?” 
sharply. 


“Tf 
Here’s grass an’ 


cried Victor 


And Brant, following his pointed finger 
ejaculated: 
“Tomat, as I’m a living white man!” 


Tomat it was who came into sight, running 
along the edge of the fallen avalanche towards 


them. He was evidently delighted to see 
them. 

“Tomat say all dead!” he cried. “Tomat 
most glad not dead. One, two, three—all 


live!” he ended, carefully counting each of 
the party. 
“Where’ve 
Brant. 
“Me all buried under snow,” replied the lit- 


you bin, Tomat?” inquired 


tle man, shaking his head. “Me no able 
breathe. Me dig and dig. Get head out. Me 
tired. Go sleep. Wake up and find light. 


Dig more and get out. Then run to find 
white men.” 

“This is a mighty queer looking place!” 
began Brant. “Snakes alive, what’s that?” 
He broke off suddenly, with a startled glance 
round. 

Well he might, for at that moment there 
was a roar—something between thunder and 
the bellowing of a thousand mad bulls. It 
grew for several seconds till it became abso- 
lutely deafening. The ground rocked beneath 
them, and splitting echoes reverberated from 
the ice cliffs behind them. There followed a 
series of slighter crashes, as great masses of 
snow and ice fell down through the mist 
wreaths from the hidden heights above. 

The four travellers looked at one another 
with faces full of alarm and amazement, but 
no one ventured an answer to Brant’s question. 

The noise died completely away, and all was 
still as before. But as the party sat there. 
atill too astonished to speak, the mista rolled 
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away like magic. A bright, warm sun broke 
tirough, and a marvellous panorama unrolled 
itself before their eyes. 

They saw that they were near the top of a 
valley fully five miles across, bounded on each 
side by gigantic precipices and slopes, not of 
rock, but of glacier ice, which gleamed white 
or blue under the sun’s rays. In some places 
these cliffs were sheer, in others steep slopes, 
and capped in every case with eternal snow. 

Below smiled the valley, green as an English 
spring with rich grass and clumps of Arctic 
willow. Many lakes, small and large, rippled 
and glittered in the bright light. In the near 
one seals by the hundred, all of purest white, 
swam and played. Birds flew among the 
bushes, and small rabbit-like-looking animals 
sat at the mouths of their burrows. It was 
the southern end of the valley into which Fate 
had led them. To the north the valley extend- 
ed as far as eye could see, the cliffs fading into 
blue mist in the far distance. 

“Look!” cried Victor, pointing northwards. 
“There’s smoke!” 

“The boy’s right,” said Brant, as he gazed 
at a number of thin grey columns which 
ascended at intervals in the distance. “And 
where there’s smoke there’s people—at least, 
generally.” 

“Then this will be the home of Aug Salik!” 
cried Victor, in great excitement. “We may 
find Max!” 

“It’s the home of somebody, anyway,” ob- 
served the American drily, pointing with his 
finger towards the lake. 

And the others, looking in the direction he 
pointed out, saw a couple of large canoes 
flying across the water towards them. The 
crews appeared to be Eskimo, but they were 
much bigger men than Tomat. 

Presently they reached the shore. Victor 
and Brant rose and walked quietly down to 
meet them, leaving Tomat with the captain. 

The natives jumped out of their canoes and 
pulled the light craft ashore. They were fine 
men, as nearly as tall as Americans, and all 
dressed in splendid furs. None of them spoke 
or made any sound. 

Brant and Victor held up empty hands in 
token of peace. The natives did the same and 
moved towards them. Suddenly they came 
upon the still warm and half-cut-up carcass of 
a seal, which the travellers had killed for 
breakfast. 

Instantly their faces changed. There was a 
yell of rage, and in a body they charged upon 
the white men. 

Victor was about to hit out, but Brant 
hissed quickly: 

“Don’t resist! If ye do, they'll kill us!” 

Next instant the savages, their narrow black 
eyes flashing fury, had closed around them 
and they were prisoners. 

“I tell you, Victor, it was Graul, or I’m a 
dago!” It was Captain Fish who was speak- 
ing, and there was an angry emphasis about 
his words which augured ill for the ex-mate if 
the skipper ever got his hands on him. “He 
was got up in native kit, but I’d know that 
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ugiy phiz of his anywhere. I saw him among 
the crowd just as they shoved us in. He was 
skulking at the back, and hadn’t any notion 1 
recognized him.” 

“Ef that man Graul is running the show, it’s 
a mighty poor look-out fer us,” observed 
Brant, in his dry way. 

“You're right, Brant,” said the skipper. 
“And the worst of it is that we’ve done some- 
thing to offend the beggars.” 

“Could you make out what was up?” asked 
Victor of Tomat. “Why were the natives so 
angry ?” 

Tomat looked serious. 

“Tomat’s fault,” he muttered. 
fault. Tomat kill sacred seal.” 

“Oh,” cried Victor, “that explains it! Those 
white seals are evidently sacred creatures! My 
goodness, we have put our foot in it and no 
mistake!” 

“T reckon we hev,” added Brant. “We’ve got 
to get out o’ this some way. Hallo!” he cried. 
“There it is again!” 

The same thunderous roar that they had 
heard in the early morning broke forth again, 
but now it sounded far louder than before. 
The solid hut rocked as if it were a toy. The 
ground trembled and throbbed. The roarings 
seemed to come from deep below it. Then fol- 
lowed a terrific rushing sound, like a great 
gust of wind or the roar of a cataract. Victor 
rushed to the door. Next instant he came 
stumbling back in the grip of two sturdy na- 
tives. They flung him roughly to the floor 
and returned to their posts without a word. 

The boy picked himself up, and would have 
rushed out to take summary vengeance for this 
indignity; but the others restrained him. 

“?*Tain’t no manner of good,” said Brant. 
“We’re four against a thousand or more.” 

Silent and dispirited, the party sat on the 
floor of their prison and waited for what might 
happen next., 

They had not long to wait. An hour or so 
later there entered a native, who, from the 
curious charms—chiefly shells and feathers— 
hung all over him, they knew to be a priest. 
His fierce little black eyes snapped as he began 
a speech, of which the white men, of course, 
understood not a word. Gesticulating savage- 
ly, he talked for five minutes, and then ab- 
ruptly disappeared. 

“Did ye get on to his lingo?” inquired Brant 
of Tomat. “What did he say?” 

Tomat was shaking with fright. 

“Bad priest say he sacrifice us to his great 
god!” he gasped. 

“Sacrifice us! When? How?” cried Victor. 

“To-morrow, he say. Me not know what his 
god is. He call it Big Fire God.” : 

The rest of the day was spent in endless dis- 
cussions as to the possibility of escape. To- 
wards evening food was brought them, and 
about the same time there was a third recur- 
rence of the frightful thundering. It ap- 
peared to happen once in six hours. 

Darkness fell. They could see a few inches 
of sky through the hole in the roof. The 
prisoners lay back. Brant and Fish slept; but 
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Victor lay and watched the little patch of sky 
and the stars that showed through it. He had 
been considering for hours past whether it 
would not be possible to escape by it. But 
it was ten feet up. There was no way of 
reaching it; and, in any case, the hole was 
far too small to get through. 

A thousand schemes revolved in the boy’s 
head. After a time the stars vanished, and a 
white vapor of fog blew down, chill and 
clammy, through the hole. Victor was so 
weary that he began to doze off. Suddenly 
there came a voice calling his name, “Victor! 
Victor!” He started violently. The tones 
were absolutely familiar, but not those of 
Brant or the skipper. 

“Victor, are you there?” came the 
again. It came from overhead. 

“Max,” muttered Victor, in tones shaking 
with excitement, “is it you?” 

“Yes!” Max’s face was pressed close against 
the hole at the top of the hut. “Quick! I can’t 
stay a minute! If the fog blows away I’ll be 
caught. I’m all right. I’m going to save you, 
and put one over on Graul. This explains.” 
He dropped a bit of paper down. “Can’t stop.” 
And he was gone. 

Victor was afraid to strike a match for fear 
of rousing his guards. He waited for daylight 
with agonizing impatience, and at first dawn 
et the few lines scrawled on a pocket-book 
leaf. 

“Dear old Victor,” Max had written, “you’re 
a game one to have come after me and the 
doctor. Graul’s scared of the doctor. He’s 
lying low for the present, and waiting his 
chance. The priest wants to sacrifice you to 
their god. It’s a big spouting geyser in the 
middle of the village, and goes off every six 
hours regular as clock-work. But don’t be 


voice 


seared. Dr. Reinsdorf and I are going to fix 
things. Can’t write more. Graul watching 
me. Max.” 


Victor showed the note to the others, and 
as he did so they heard the same terrifle roar 
as they had heard three times before. But, 
knowing what it was, they were no longer 
alarmed. 

Hours of tedious waiting ensued. 

About eleven o’clock there entered the ugly 
priest with his cruel eyes. He had a dozen 
men with him. They tied the prisoners’ hands 
behind them with skin ropes, and marched 
them out towards the great pit in the centre 
of the village. A great crowd gathered round 
them. Victor kept his eyes open for a sight 
of Graul or his followers, but could see none 
of them. Nor was their any sign of Max. 

The prisoners were marched straight to the 
edge of the geyser basin. This resembled an 
immense shallow wash-hand basin, about one 
hundred yards across. Its bottom was of hard 
rock, of many brilliant colors. In the centre 
yawned a circular black pit about a yard 
across. From this there ascended a column of 
steam, and somewhere far below there was a 
bubbling guggle like a great kettle boiling 
steadily. 

But what looked most ominous were half a 


dozen heavy posts, made of whales’ ribs, sunk 
deep into the rock half-way down the basin, 
Remnants of strips of hide hung to these— 
omens of past tragedies. 

“Pretty, ain’t it?” remarked Brant uncon- 
cernedly, as the whole four of them were 
marched up to these posts and securely tied, 
“When’s she due to blow again?” he continued, 

“About twelve,” replied Victor, who was be- 
ginning to fear that Max had failed in his 
plan. 

The cruel-eyed priest directed operations, 
and then, making a short speech to the na- 
tives, he withdrew, and they all followed, and 
stood at a safe distance. 

“What did he say?” asked Victor of the 
Eskimo. 

“He say the great god call when sun crosses 
top of sky,” replied Tomat, in a voice shaking 
with terror. 

“Strikes me,” said Brant,” that we won't 
have long to wait. I reckon Max’s little 
schemes hev gone astray.” 

“I’m afraid they have,” replied © Victor 
calmly. “Good-bye, Brant! Good-bye, cap- 
tuin!. We’ll show ’em we’re not scared, any- 
how. All I hope is, Max gets out of it safe.” 

The sun shone brightly down, and rapidly 
their shadows crept to due north. The cap- 
tives watched them with fascinated horror. 
Behind them the geyser-tube bubbled steadily. 
In a wide circle the crowd of natives stood 
silent and waited. 

The shadows fell due north. It was twelve 
o’clock. The end could be only a matter of a 
few seconds. The waiting was agonizing. 

Tomat had collapsed with terror; but the 
three white men stood up boldly, with stead- 
fast faces. 

Minutes dragged by. Each seemed an hour. 
The shadows passed the meridian, and turned 
towards the east. The geyser bubbled an- 
grily; small jets of steam poured into the air; 
but still the expected outburst did not come. 

The priest began to speak. 

“What’s he say, Tomat?” asked the Ameri- 
can. 

The Eskimo, who, on finding that he was 
not yet swallowed up by the savages’ god, was 
recovering from his state of collapse, replied 
that the priest had declared that the white 
men had put a spell upon the god. He prom- 
ised that if they would tell him the spell he 
would let them go. If they would not, he 
would torture them till they did tell. 

* * * * 


Brant saw his chance. 


“Tell him,” he said proudly, “that we are no ~ 


more afraid of his torture than we are of his 
god. We know spells to protect us. Tell 
him that if he does not let us go his god shall 
never speak again. Bluff him for all you're 
worth, Tomat.” 

Whether or no the Eskimo understood the 
last remark, he contrived to translate the sen- 
tence satisfactorily. The priest’s cunning 
eyes took a new look of terror. But still he 
hesitated. He muttered something to him- 
self; then suddenly he pulled out from his fur 
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cloak a wicked-looking knife. For a moment 
Victor thought he was going to cut their 
throats then and there. Perhaps that was his 
intention; but there was something about the 
undaunted front the three white men op- 
posed to him, and the haughty stare of the 
strong-faced American, that daunted him. 
The knife whipped through their bonds, and 
next moment all three and the Eskimo were 
free. 

“What next?” asked Captain Fish. “Shall 
we run for it?” They’ll never find us in this 
fog.” 

No.” said Victor promptly. “We’ve got to 
take Max with us.” 

“And hadn’t you a little score to settle with 
Graul, captain?” inquired Brant. 

The skipper stiffened. 

“] have that!” he said grimly. 

“Tell him,” said Brant to Tomat, “that we 

require food. He is to take us back and feed 
us.” 
The priest turned without a word, and led 
the way back towards his prison. By this 
time the fog was too thick to see for more 
than a few yards. 

Suddenly someone darted towards them out 
of the gloom. 

“Why. Max, dear old chap, is that you?” 
cried Victor. 

“Quick!” shouted that youngster. “Graul 
knows you're loose. He’s raising the others. 
They'll murder you all! We must run at 
once!” 

“But the doctor—where’s he?” cried Victor. 

“He’s gone on. I know the way. Come 
quick!” 

“Best collar that priest chap,” advised 
Brant. “He’ll give the whole game away!” 

There must have been something about the 
tone in which these words were uttered, or in 
the look of Brant. which the priest understood. 
He made a sudden dash for liberty. Victor 
sprang in pursuit. But the man was like an 
eel; he dodged and twisted, and in a few sec- 
onds was lost in the fog. 

“Come back, Victor!” 
“They’re after us!” 

There was a drumming of running feet 
across the hard ground. Victor came flying 
back, and after him a whole crowd of natives, 
armed with bone-tipped spears and _ stone- 
headed clubs. They loomed through the grey 
pall of fog like a horde of fiends, yelling sav- 
agely as they ran. 

“This way!” cried Max, as Victor rejoined 
the group; and, following the boy, they all 
went off as fast as their legs would carry 
them. 

“If they were only Eskimo,” growled Brant, 
looking back over his shoulder, “we could out- 
tun them. But. thunder! there ain’t any show 
to get away from these beggars!” 

He was right. Victor and Brant alone 
might have done it had they known the way, 
but little Tomat was no runner, and Captain 
Fish was not yet well of the cut on his head. 
Max, too, was such a youngster. He had 
pace, but not endurance. 


shouted Max. 
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Led by a tall figure with a saturnine face— 


the mutinous mate Graul—the cloud of 
natives gained at every yard. 
Every instant their pursuers drew up. 


Tomat’s breath was sobbing. Victor kept 
behind to help him along. He saw over his 
shoulder the heavy stone axes _ brandished 
through the thick, misty air. Each instant he 
expected to feel a spear pierce his back. It 
was hopeless work, running. Better stop and 
die fighting. Graul was within ten yards of 
him. Victor suddenly stopped and_ whirled 
around. Graul’s tall form blundered right on 
top of him. 

“Take that!” yelled the boy, letting out 
with his long right arm and eatching the muti- 
neer on the point of his unshaven chin. 

Graul was hurled backwards, and fell right 
among the feet of his hurrying followers. 
Half a dozen of them tripped over him and 
fell in a heap, giving the fugitives a lead of 
some fifty yards. 

“Dodge!” hissed Victor, rejoining the others. 
“We'll put ’em off the track in this smother.” 

They turned at a sharp angle to the right. 
but the sound of their running was a guide 
for their pursuers, who came flying on the new 
track like hounds after a fox. They yelled no 
more, but ran silent. 

Max was flagging. Tomat was nearly done. 
The outer rim of houses on the other side of 
the circle appeared. dim blots in the fog. Sud- 
denly came a sound so terrible and appalling 
that the former explosions of the Geyser God 
sank by comparison into child’s play. The 
ground rose in waves beneath their feet. A 
blast of air smote through the fog and flung 
them all forwards on their faces. The heavy 
stone huts melted into ruins. 

“She’s blown up!” shouted Max. 
she couldn’t last much longer.” 


*T thought 


“Come on! Now’s our chance!” yelled Vic 
tor. He seized Tomat. who lay shivering on 
the ground, and pitched him to his feet. 


“Show us the way, Max,” he said. “We'll get 
rid of ’em all now.” 

How they ran! They knew it was now or 
never. Behind them great throbs of sound 
tore the fog. The gevser bellowed as if mad 
with fury, and the ground still shook at inter- 
vals. 

Looking back, the white men saw through a 
rift in the fog, their pursuers flat on the 
ground in agonies of superstitious terror. One 
only—it was Graul—was on his feet and in 
pursuit. Then the grey pall dropped again, 
and the little party, led by Max, sped north- 
wards over the grassy flats. 

Apparently Graul had lost them in the fog. 
Anyhow, they saw no more of him as_ they 
trotted steadily away from the wrecked vil- 
lage. At last they reached another lake. 
Max pulled up. 

“The doctor was to meet me here,” he said. 

He gave a hail. The call was repeated in a 
voice with a strong German accent, and a 
large canoe glided up out of the fog towards 
the shore. It was propelled by an elderly 
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man, with a heavy beard, no other than Dr. 
Reinsdorf himself, and by two sailors. 

“Ach! so you are here!” cried the doctor, in 
a tone of great relief. “I haf feared dat you 
vere all caught by der great eggsplosion.” 

“We’re all right, thank you, doctor,” replied 
Max. “Who have you got there?” 

“Two of der mutineers. Dey haf got tired 
of Graul and haf volunteered to gome back.” 

All hands tumbled into the canoe and pushed 
off. The lake, Max explained, was ten miles 
long. At the end was a place where the cliff 
of ice might be scaled. They had _ been 
brought down that way by the Aug Salik sav- 
ages. 

As they paddled steadily north through the 
fog, many questions were asked and answered. 
It appeared that Max and the rest of the 
party from the “Harpooner” owed their safety 
and comparative freedom entirely to the clever 
Dr. Reinsdorf. He had happened to have car- 
ried in his pocket a few sticks of dynamite 
with which to loosen the great meteorite from 
its icy bed. With one of these he had smashed 
a tall pinnacle of ice, and so gained the repu- 
tation of being a wizard. 

“But what did you leave the ‘Harpooner’ for, 
in the first place?” asked Captain Fish. 

“Graul told us you had given leave,” replied 
Max. 

“The 
skipper. 

“Then, when the savages brought us here,” 
continued Max, “he tried all he knew to win 
the doctor over so as to get him made king. I 
believe he’d have murdered the lot of us if he 
had.” 

“But about the geyser? That’s what I don’t 
understand,” said the captain. 

Dr. Reinsdorf laughed. 

“Dat vas simple,” he said. “Max and I 
schtole out in der early dawn, und filled her 
hole mit big blocks of stone und turf. He vas 
blugged to der brim, und it took much schteam 
to make him blow up.” 

“T reckon you’ve spoilt their god for them, 
doctor,” observed Brant, in his usual dry way. 
“I guess he blew the stuffing out of himself 
when he did let go.” 

* * 


lying scoundrel!” ejaculated the 


* * 


A little before dark the fog lifted again. 
They were near the far end of the lake. They 
landed, sank the canoe, loaded themselves with 
the provisions with which the careful doctor 
had provided himself, and started along a nar- 
row, twisting pass up the ice cliffs, which here 
were less precipitous than elsewhere. 

Half-way up, the doctor stopped. 

“T haf der idea it would be der best thing to 
schtop der Aug Saliks from der chase of us.” 

“How are ye going to do that, doctor?” in- 
quired Brant. The doctor took from his 
pocket a yellow stick and held it up. Brant 
smiled. “Dynamite, eh?” he observed. “I 
was a tarnation blockhead not to hev thought 
o’ that!” 

They pounded a hole in the great wall of ice 
which bordered the steep path and inserted the 


explosive. The doctor had plenty of fuse. 
They cut a yard of it, and, fixing it on the 
dynamite, they plugged the hole with snow, 
Then they lit it and moved rapidly up the hill, 

Presently came a sharp, cracking report. 
The great ice-wall cracked, and shivering into 
fragments, came crashing down in enormous 
blocks. In an instant the path was obliter- 
ated. The avalanche of ice gaining fresh force 
as it fell, went rushing and bounding down the 
steep descent into the valley below. 

“Hark! What was that?” cried Victor sud- 
denly. A piercing scream echoed up from 
below. The watchers strained their eyes 
through the twilight; but, gaze as they might, 
they could see nothing through the thick 
smother of snow-dust that marked the path of 
the avalanche. 

“It was Graul,” I verily believe,” muttered 
Victor in a low voice. 

“We can’t say,” replied Captain Fish quietly. 
“But if it was, it was an evil man who has re- 
ceived his just deserts.” 

Half an hour later the whole party were at 
the top and camped for the night, ready to 
continue their journey at earliest dawn back 
to Uniak Fiord and the yacht. The weather 
was fine. They knew their way, and it was 
down-hill going. 

7 > * * 

The “Mermaid” arrived in Boston just six 
weeks later, after a very fine and rapid pas- 
sage. As soon as she was berthed, Victor and 
Max hurried ashore, took a car to State 
Street, and were in Mr. Drew’s office before he 
even knew of the arrival of their vessel. 

The meeting between Max and his father 
was a touching one. Neither said much, but, 
as Max confessed afterwards, “we thought a 
good deal.” Victor, too, was received by his 
uncle with delight and congratulations. 

“And where’s Mr. Diplock?” inquired Victor. 
“Max and I ought to go and pay our respects 
to him.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Mr. Drew. 
you heard? No, of course not! 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“He’s disappeared. As soon as he heard that 
you were safe, Max, he cleared out, and we 
have no idea where he is. The fact is, as far 
as we can understand from the. papers we 
have found, that he induced Graul to get rid 
of you, my boy. He wanted to divert my at- 
tention from heavy speculations he was mak- 
ing with the firm’s money. Probably he 
thought that I should go in search of you, and 
leave him a free hand. Indeed, I should have 
done so had I not had you to rely on, my dear 
Victor.” 

“Has he hurt the firm badly?” inquired Vic- 
tor gravely. 

“No, thank goodness!” was the reply. “I 
found out in time. But we shall be no longer 
Drew, Diplock & Co. How does ‘Drew, Son 
& Nephew,’ strike you for a new title?” 


THE END. 


“Haven't 
I forgot.” 
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Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s 
Message to the Boy Scouts. 





Given to 0. D. Griswold, Special Representative BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


¢6¢7 AM glad to be among you in response to 

| the very flattering invitation to me to 

visit America. Your Chief Scout tells me 
there are 400,000 Scouts in this country. 

I only wish I could come and see all of you, 
and I mean to see as many as | can while 1 
am in America, but I am not able to stay as 
long as I could wish, as I have to go around 
the world visiting other centres of our great 
Brotherhood. 

You Boy Scouts of America live in a great 
country, full of the good things of life and 
whose history is replete with the adventures 
of courageous and red-blooded men. On the 
world’s roll of honor and high at the top are 
the names of such great Americans as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Lee, Grant, Dewey and Evans, 
mighty men of war and statecraft. The na- 
tions of the world honor as well your Edison, 
Westinghouse, Fulton, Wright, mighty men in 


science and industrial progress. 


The histories of such great men teach us 
that they were great boys before they became 
great men. They were poor boys, mainly, 
who depended upon their own courage, indus- 
try and thought to win their laurel wreaths. 
They were fresh air boys with red blood in 
their veins. They studied hard, played hard, 
worked hard and took their honors modestly. 
They knew that discipline was good for char- 
acter building, and. they were good soldiers, 
whether in the ordinary walks of life or on 
the battlefield. 

You are least of all soldiers, most of all 
good citizens. Remember the main duty of 
Scouts, the doing of good turns to others, and 
it will very soon develop that you will be 
doing big things that others will recognize and 
appreciate. 

The nine troops of Boy Scouts in Panama 
asked me to bring a greeting to you. And the 
Boy Scouts of England also send a hearty 
greeting to the Boy Scouts of America. 

“Be prepared,” is the motto of all Scouts. 
I want you to develop that spirit of manliness, 
fair play and chivalry for which you are al- 
ready noted. Keep up the Scout spirit and 
good work of helping others, and you are sure 
to be good sons, good men and good citizens. 
I congratulate the Boy Scouts of America on 
the rapid growth of their organization. 

My last message to you is, “Study hard, 
recognize discipline, live honestly and simply, 
breathe deep the good fresh air God gives to 
us all so bountifully, love your flag and fight 
for right in times of peace as well as in times 
of war.” 
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This is the message of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy Scout 
Movement and the defender of Mafeking dur- 
ing the Boer War, to the 400,000 Boy Scouts 
in this country through the columns of BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazime. 

It was in the tiny anteroom back of the 
platform of Tremont Temple that Baden- 
Powell stood, surrounded by dignitaries of the 
State and of the city, the staff of the Gov- 
ernor in full regimental uniform, and members 
of the British Naval and Military Veterans of 
Massachusetts, officers of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and Boy Scouts themselves. Over his 

















LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BADEN-POWELL 
Founder of the Boy Scout Movement 


heart was the badge of the British Naval and 
Military Veterans, which had been presented 
to him through the hands of the British Vice- 
Consul, Gordon T. Maclean, while hundreds of 
Boy Scouts cheered their leader until the au- 
ditorium rang in echo. It was there that he 
sent this message of the Boy Scouts in Amer- 
ica through this magazine. 

You have all heard by this time of the won- 
derful greeting Baden-Powell received in New 
York and Boston; how Walter W. Waller of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the seventeen Scouts 
winning the honor medals for saving human 
lives, greeted the soldier-leader at New York; 
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how the Boy Scouts of old New England gath- 
ered in the drill hall of the Boston Latin 
School, cheering until it was impossible for 
him to speak, and how troop after troop 
saluted him as he entered Tremont ‘Temple 
for his lecture. 

That is history, but how many realize the 
man himself? Tall, erect and soldierly, with 
eyes now flashing with conviction as he told 
of the heroic deeds of members of the Boy 
Scout fraternity, now aglow with humor as 
he related a tale of amusing occurrences during 
his long and varied life. The founder of the 
Boy Scout Movement is every inch a man. 
Nevertheless, he has the heart of the boy. 

In this country they have astonished Baden- 
Powell with their determination and success. 
The snap and precision with which the boys 
in the armory performed their evolutions under 
the leadership of their Scoutmasters brought 
expressions of pleased wonder from beneath 
the grizzled mustache of the “Hero of Mafe- 
king,” and he warmly complimented them upon 
their work. 

The veteran of many a bloody campaign in 
war, he is a greater leader of a campaign 
against war. For witness, his ringing words 


to the thousands that heard him in Tremont 
Temple, after he had related his stories of his 
service in the army of England and his dan- 
gerous jaunts into the jungles of South Africa, 
are suflicient: 





“The basis of a successful career is not the 
A, B, C nor the three R’s. It is the character 
of the man in 99 cases out of 100 that carries 
him to the top. Character should be one of 
the first aims of education instead of being, as 
in the old world, about the last.” 

“Now there has been such a thing as scout- 
ing in history, and it teaches character. In 
fact, there is a form of scouting in peace that 
is of infinitely greater value than of war. War 
is a very easy thing to recommend, but a very 
bad thing to enter upon and put through.” 

“That is why we ask you boys to join our 
Boy Scout Movement. We are essentially a 
peace organization trying to help on the educa- 
tion of the people in these matters, and there 
is an enormous number of boys everywhere 
who are eager to join our movement. We 
mean to join them all together as brothers, 
whatever their nationality may be. 

This is the message that the founder of our 
splendid, aggressive, helpful, manly organiza- 
tion sends to the Boy Scouts of America, and 
those are the ideals toward which every Scout, 
from the leaders to the littlest kiddie, should 
strive with heart and soul. 

Let us all work to the end that as the 
“Hero of Mafeking” watches the progress of 
the Boy Scouts of America, he will be proud 
of his comrades across the sea and will use 
our organization as a model for the many that 
will follow as the movement girdles the world. 
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Little Stories from the Lives of Successful Men 











“A Reading of it and a Knowledge That it is All True Might Encourage Some Young 
Fellow Along the Road of Life.” 











By HARVEY D. JACOBS 


BOUT twelve years ago in a certain 

Southern city there lived a little, stoop- 

shouldered, illiterate, orphaned boy,—lit- 
tle Danny. Danny’s father, a railroad engi- 
neer, was killed in an accident when the lit- 
tle fellow was but two years of age, and his 
mother was left a widow with five children, 
the oldest but twelve. Danny had hardly 
started to school when it became necessary 
for him to go to work, and his first occupa- 
tion was selling newspapers. Life must have 
looked somewhat of a barren and dismal 
waste to the youth as he cried his papers 
around the streets; but, apparently, there was 
something in his face or demeanor to impress, 
for, through a pastor now located in the city 
of Washington, the Rev. C. F. Bergner, he 
secured a position as messenger boy to a large 
law firm at the wholesome salary of five dol- 
lars for each and every month’s service. Pos- 
sibly six months had elapsed, when one day 
there came into the office of this law firm a 
stranger,—a man Danny had never seen be- 
fore——and shortly after this stranger left 
Danny was ask-1 how he would like to join 
the Young Men’. Shristian Association. Many 
times, in the newspaper days, had he passed 


the Y. M. C. A. building and heard the joyous | 


laughter and the glad shouts of the young- 
sters therein, and just as many times had he 
envied their lot and longed to be with them,— 
but the investment of a whole month’s salary 
in the gratification of a personal comfort or 
pleasure was beyond Danny’s wildest dreams. 
So it is not difficult to imagine how the little 
spirits of joy, so long bound in, leaped and 
jumped when he was told that his tuition for 
a year had been paid. The next morning 
Danny came to work, and the next morning 
Danny got a raise—a raise of a whole dol- 
lar—for he had washed his face, and each 
morning thereafter Danny came with a clean 
face. 


* * * a 


One day, after he had been a member of 
the Y. M. C. A. for a week or two, he was 
called over the telephone and told that the 
Boys’ Secretary wanted to see him, and when, 
please, could he come down. An appointment 
was made, but between its making and ful- 
fillment, Danny was very badly seared, won- 
dering why he was called, though at the same 
time feeling somewhat important at having 
been called. With fear and trembling he kept 


the appointment, and was greatly surprised 
when he discovered the Boys’ Secretary to be 
none other than the stranger who had come 
into the office a few weeks back. But that 
was not the greatest surprise Danny received 
during that interview, for, after a few min- 
utes talk, he discovered that that strange 
man knew all there was to know about him, 
and then some. He took Danny by the hand, 
held his hand, if you please, just like Indiana 
sweethearts, and told Danny that he wanted 
to be his friend; that he liked little boys, and 
especially orphan boys,—boys who hadn’t had 
any fathers to help them in life. Hell is 
paved with good intentions and no doubt in 
the roads thereof we each have a stone or 
two; and the world is full of good fellows, 
all meaning well, but so few of them ever let 
you know it. There may have been many 
who would have befriended Danny, but none 
had ever told him so, and it is easy to con- 
ceive of the curious feeling coming over him 
when a man offered, actually volunteered, to 
be his friend. But Danny was no doubting 
Thomas, he knew he couldn’t get in any 
worse predicament, so he decided to take a 
chance. They talked together for an hour or 
more,—at first, generally,—gradually coming 
down to personal matters, finally becoming 
quite confiding. Yearly there are cast out into 
the world thousands of unsuspecting youths, 
ignorant as to all those things so vital to the 
development of clean, pure manhood,—some 
from the criminal neglect of thoughtless par- 
ents, others, because of the deprivation of 
parents through death, divorce and other such 
calamities—who fall. easy prey to the then 
unknown weaknesses of human _ flesh,—and 
Danny was not unlike all others. The temp- 
tations which must be met by every boy and 
either overcome or yielded to. had come to 
Danny, and he, not having been warned or 
instructed, was found a ready victim. His 
new-found friend either knew, or Danny 
thought he knew, what had happened, and it 
was, therefore, no dificult task to obtain a 
full disclosure——for had not Danny found one 
to whom he could tell even his deepest secret? 
And then this friend told him of the pitfalls 
of life, told him of the dangers of his ac- 
quired habits, pictured to him the depraved 
and nervous wrecks resulting from _persist- 
ence in such wrong-doing; carried him into the 
future, ten years into the future, and showed 
him a beautiful home, a faithful wife and lit- 
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tle boys, all his own, playing around the fire- 
side. And it was in this interview that 
Danny for the first time heard those beauti- 
ful words of Longfellow,— 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life; 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.” 


When Danny went home that night he 
prayed to his God—yes, his mother had 
taught him that.—that he might live aright, 
that he might do what should be done, and 
resist doing what should not be done. His 
life, of course, hasn’t since been perfect. No 
doubt many times has he sinned against his 
God and against his fellowman; but that 
talk, and the later surroundings and influ- 
ences wholly or in part brought about by that 
talk, must have borne some weight, as can be 
best illustrated by further detail: The next 
day he went to his work and picked up an old 
shorthand book. That picture of a home, of 
a wife and children, had struck deep, and “Be 
a hero in the strife” was continually ringing 
in his ears, and Danny knew that if it waa 
ever to be so, something would have to be 
done.—he must get busy. He went to a night 
school for three or four months, at the end 
of which he had mastered stenography suffi- 
ciently to be promoted to this position by his 
old firm, at a substantial increase in salary; 
and in three more months he had organized a 
class and was teaching shorthand in the local 
Y. M. C. A. He took an active interest in the 
Association in all its phases. Soon the physi- 
eal department had removed the hump from 
his back, the religions had taken numerous 
flaws from his morals, and association with 
those to be found around the building had 
straightened many kinks in his brain. The 
ten years allowed for a realization of that 
picture of a quiet home was more than ade- 
quate, for when Danny was but seventeen, 
having at that time advanced to the private 
secretaryship to the general counsel of a 
thirtv-million-dollar corporation, he married. 
and for almost four years was the master and 
head of that little home—and the boys, ves, 
in due time there were boys,—two fine little 
fellows. But a sorrow came. "Tis said that 
he who has suffered the greatest hardships is 
best able to face the problems of life; and it 
may be because his after life was to be filled 
with problems that it happened,—though 
Danny never knew why it was brought to 
pass,—he never could tell; but certain it is 
that before our little friend was twenty-one 
the angel of death nad visited that little 
home and had borne to the peaceful and 
blessed Heaven above, his helpmate,—and thus 
he was left alone, all alone with his little 
boys, and a staggering load of debt and obli- 
gations. But Danny had hitched his wagon 
to a star,—he had learned never to take a 
backward step—and he didn’t! “Be a hero 


in the strife,” came back to him, and he had 
run across the volume and had gotten two 
more verses,— 


“Trust no future, however pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead; 

Act! act, in the living present, 
Heart within, and God overhead. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


The latter part of this present month, it 
will be five years since that fateful day, and 
that five years has worked wonders: The debt 
has almost been cleared away; the boys have 
grown into bright, healthy chaps, and the 
world seems now to be smiling on Danny and 
his future. His progress has never been ob- 
structed; in fact, since that April day twelve 
years ago, he has been steadily on the pay- 
roll of someone. He has never known what 
sickness meant, so far as he was personally 
concerned, and he continues his interest in 
and is at present a resident of the dormitory 
of a certain Y. M. U. A. He holds a reason- 
ably high position in the service of his coun- 
try, and his friends are good enough to pre- 
dict most wonderful, and sometimes most 
ridiculous, things for him. He has almost 
finished his law course, and only last year 
stood fourth in a class of three hundred and 
twenty-seven. That’s about all T can say of 
Danny. Has the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation done anything for him? Ask him, 
if you should ever meet him. 


* * * * 


No doubt, some of you are curious and 
would like to know the actors in this little 
drama of human life. Well, I'll tell you: 
There are thousands of Dannies in the world; 
and he perhaps was only one of thousands 
that that friend of his had helped, and that 
friend is helping more to-day than ever. I 
refer to none other than A. Allen Jameson, at 
present the Boys’ Work Director, Twenty- 
third Street Branch, New York City,— 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us, z 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


And the little boys,—the little boys are in 
school now, progressing nicely, and one of 
them is the proud possessor of the name of 
A. Allen. 

And Danny,—well, friends, on behalf of 
Danny I apologize,—for Danny does not talk 
about himself, nor does he care, I am quite 
sure, for others to do so. He would permit 
this little story of his life only because it 
might help an institution that has helped him 
so much. And so, my friends, little Danny,— 
that little stoop-shouldered, illiterate, orphan 
newsboy,—asks your forgiveness,—and thanks 
you for your kind attention. 
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HE shack was an oblong, one-roomed 
T building, composed of timber. The door 

was situated at one end of the south 
wall; almost opposite the door stood the 
stove, behind which our cooking equipments, 
traps, and spare “togs” hung in a row from 
the bottom shelf. A small square window, 
barred on the outside, looked out from the 
east end, and on either side of the window, 
protruding from the stout wooden baulks, 
were our respective bunks. 

Such was the shanty where Hudson and I 
lived through the seasons in two-man loneli- 
ness. The thin nerve of the telegraph wire, 
stretching invisibly into the distance, was the 
one medium whereby we clung to civilization 
—a civilization eighty miles distant. 

Our shack was an old one, originally built 
by the Government Survey men, who knew 
how to build. All over the four walls were 
many deep engravings—the names of previous 
occupants, the dates and localities of their 
birth, and here and there weird-shaped char- 
acters. Some of these carvings must have 
taken hours of work. On the north wall, near 
to the stove, I remembered that the following 
epitaph was inscribed: “Claud Graham, born 
in San Paulo, 1871. Died in this shack. 
December, 1902. A Spanish tyke throwed a 
crowbar at him.” 

The words after the first date were carved 
in a different and less skilled hand, probably 
by the unfortunate Graham’s chum, who, it 
appears, was a cockney. 

It was in the middle of our first summer 
that we met with the following adventure. 
For some days the weather had been extra- 
ordinarily hot, and the most trying part of 
sll was that the air did not seem to cool at 
all after sunset. The moon was pretty well 
full, and during the hours of darkness the 
earth seemed to exude into the air all the 
heat it had absorbed during the day. One 
eould fairly feel the heat rising, and the con- 
sequence was that we both slept very little. 





I am convinved that I suffered in this way 
more than Hudson, who was a southerner by 
birth. All night I would lie awake and listen 
to his fretful muttering, and the occasional 
smack of his hand across his face as he 
brushed aside some irritating mosquito. 

On the night in question, being unable to 
sleep, I had risen from my bunk and lit a 
favorite pipe. Taking the long kit-box which 
answered the purpose of chairs, I placed it 
across the doorway and sat looking out. 
There was a grand view to be had over the 
high, rugged hills, grey in the moonlight, with 
here and there black, narrow ravines sepa- 
rating the naked peaks. It was a glorious 
night, too, and presently the pipe I had been 
smoking went out, and I suppose I dropped 
off to sleep while still in a sitting position. 


I was brougt back to consciousness with a 
jerk, and sat listening. All was silent within 
the shack; the steady ticking of the clock and 
my companion’s breathing were the only 
sounds to be heard. 

After a few seconds, from somewhere be- 
hind me there came a noise as of some one 
lifting a tin bucket by the handle. Glancing 
into the shack I saw the only bucket we 
possessed standing at its usual place by the 
stove. It struck me at first that one of those 
large purple beetles, so common in some 
warm parts of America had climbed up one 
side of the bucket, and toppled over the edge. 

For some reason the sound worried me, so 
I got up to reconnoitre. Directly I moved, 
however, the noise was repeated. It came 
from the back of the shack, where we were in 
the habit of storing all our empty meat and 
fruit tins, till it was convenient to consign 
them to a neighboring gully. At night time, 
creatures of every variety—ants, centipedes, 
moths, beetles, and sometimes small mammals 
—made this rubbish-heap their rendezvous. 

The sound I had heard was evidently caused 
by some comparatively large creature, so tak- 
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ing a heavy walking-staff I began to creep 
on al] fours round the shack, hoping to take 
the intruder by surprise. 

Scarcely had I crept round the first corner 
when my presence was greeted by several 
suspicious sniffs. I had apparently been 
winded by the visitor, so crouching down pre- 
pared to wait till he had regained his confi- 
dence. Not half a minute elapsed when a 
regular avalanche of empty tins clattered 
from their position against the wall, and at 
the same moment I heard a soft thud, as 
though some large animal had leapt from the 
heap into the grass. 

Jumping up. I ran round the shack into the 
shadow of the north side. The tins were 
scattered about the ground all round, and on 
glancing towards the open I fancied I saw a 
brown shadow gliding over the rocks towards 
a stretch of rough country extending north- 
ward. It disappeared, after a moment, and 
still half asleep I rubbed my eyes and 
wondered whether it had all been imagination. 

Just then Hudson hailed me from within. 
It appeared that he, too, had heard the noise, 
and that before I moved from the soap-bex 
the sound of soft sniffing from behind the 
shack had attracted his attention. 

Morning revealed the nature of our visitor. 
The large pug marks, left in the dry dust 
covering the sun-baked earth, were unmis- 
takably those of a mountain lion! 

Needless to say, we were not very much 
alarmed at this discovery. Though dangerous 
specimens are to be met with, the mountain 
lion is usually harmless when left unmolested. 
If the animal continued to pay its nightly 
visits to the shack, we were sure of bagging 
it sooner or later. thereby adding another 
trophy to our collection. 

Accordingly we decided to spread some bait 
near to the shack, and to lie in wait. We 
knew that the creature would be well fed, and 
that only dainties were likely to attract him; 
otherwise, had he been hungry, we should 
have missed some of our stock from the ad- 
jacent sheds. 

That evening found us carrying out our 
scheme. We baited for the puma with some 
highly-seasoned tinned meat, of a brand which 
is fortunately not procurable within the 
country. Our predecessors at the shack 
had left the tins behind them in the cupboard, 
and we were jolly glad to find a use for the 
stuff. A portion of the meat we left in the 
tin, and scattered the remainder all round, so 
that it would diffuse its odor over the 
countryside. This done we picketed ourselves 
about forty yards from the rubbish heap, and 
took it in turns to hold the gun. 

Nothing appeared, and when morning came 
we discovered that an army of ants had de- 
molished the meat. We waited the next night, 
and again nothing appeared. The ants, how- 
ever, were evidently busy elsewhere, or the 
first tin had proved enough for them. And 
thus every night for a week found us watching 
and waiting, and at the end of that time we 
had only one tin of the precious bait left. 


There were signs of a change in the weather, 
Now and then short gusts of wind came 
fanning over the mountains from the west, 
If, the change came about it was probable that 
the puma would make for the greater heights, 
and that our chance of bagging him would be 
gone. The country in which we believed the 
animal to be hiding during the day time was 
so rough and precipitous that it would have 
been dangerous and useless to attempt to hunt 
him out, with only one gun. 

It was Hudson who hit upon the idea of a 
gun-trap, and though it was rather an un- 
sportsmanlike method of going about the 
business, it seemed the most feasible plan to 
adopt. Forthwith we set to work to put the 
idea into practice, and the task finished we 
prided ourselves that the trap was quite an 
ingenious contrivance. If the puma _ ap- 
proached within a yard of the meat tin he 
was pretty sure of receiving a double charge, 
fired at close range, into some part of his 
person. 

Hudson opened the tin with his knife, and 
as he carried it out of the shack I noticed that 
a thin stream of juice marked his steps across 
the floor and over the threshold. It little 
occurred to me what this spilling of the bait 
would lead to. 

That night we turned in shortly after dark, 
as was our habit. The weather was still un- 
bearably hot, but we took the precaution to 
close the door before lying down, thinking 
that it was possibly the knowledge of our 
presence that had kept the puma away. 

After an hour or so the atmosphere of the 
shack became stifling. For some reason the 
little window refused to open. All day the 
fierce sun had streamed down upon the roof 
and walls, till they had become too hot to 
touch. The shack was evidently designed to 
withstand winter weather, and few allowances 
were made for ventilation. 

It was about midnight when I saw Hudson 
get up, and creep across the room to the door. 

“What’s the matter?” I queried. 

“T can’t stand this heat!” he answered 
promptly. “I’m going to open the door, puma 
or no puma.” 

With the door open I dropped off to sleep 
almost immediately. When one is used to 
sleeping out in the open, it takes very little 
noise to awaken one even from the soundest 
sleep. Though unconscious of it, one is all the 
time more or less on the alert. And so it was 
a very soft sound that wakened me an hour 
or so later. Still half asleep, I heard the soft 
closing of the door, and the metallic click of 
the latch passing into the socket. My back 
was towards the wall, and the moonlight 
streamed through the window, falling in a 
white square on the floor between our bunks. 
I could just see the silver edge of the moon 
through the glass, and from this TI judged that 
it must have been about one o’clock. 

Suddenly it dawned upon me that Hudson 
was in bed! What, then, had caused the door 
to close? There was no breeze, and even if 
there had been it would have influenced the 
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door to remain open, there being no eutlet for 
the draught. 

The clock on the shelf began to put on extra 
pressure immediately. Then from somewhere 
near the door I distinctly heard a soft, rub- 
bing noise, like the sound of naked feet on the 
boards. By this it became obvious that danger 
of some sort was near at hand, and during 
the seconds of suspense that followed, a faint, 
musty odor, that reminded one of a trapper’s 
shack, reached my nostrils. 

From Hudson’s bed there came not a sound. 
I could see his head on the pillow, and pres- 
ently his face became visible. He was staring 
towards the door, which was on the opposite 


ment working at all. It was Hudson tapping 
with his finger-nail against the woodwork of 
his bunk. Deeming it unsafe to speak, he had 
hit upon a better method of communicating 
with me. 

After a second’s pause he sent the follow- 
ing message: “Don’t speak. Don’t move. The 
puma—is there—by the door!” 

You would hardly think that the simple 
dots of telegraphy are capable of conveying 
tone, but the man who is used to communi- 
cating in this way can read the spirit of the 
operator at the other end almost as well as 
if the latter were speaking with his tongue. 
I once heard a message over the wire from a 





Courtesy St. Andrew’s Cross. 


side of the room from his bed, and I knew 
that he was as well aware of the danger as I 
myself. 

All these things flashed through my mind 
in a few seconds, and right in the middle of 
it all the silence was broken by the erratic 
ticking of the telegraph. 

“AK—AK—AK.” The call was ticked out 
softly, as though the machine were trying to 
whisper. Through force of habit I moved, and 
was about to get up, when suddenly it 
Oecurred to me that it was not the instru- 





BOY SCOUT ACTIVITIES 


poor fellow who was shot through the lungs, 
and who was half dead when he sent it, and 
I shall never forget the painful, lagging way 
in which the message was delivered. In the 
same way I could have told that something 
was wrong by the style of Hudson’s op- 
erating; breaking in on the dead stillness of 
the shack, each note seemed to carry a world 
of suspense. 

Imagine our position. To begin with, 
neither of us was armed, and if we moved it 
was probable that the puma would spring at 
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us. From the silence the brute was keeping 
it was evidently crouched, ready to spring. 
There was no possible way for the animal to 
get out of the shack; it was as effectually 
prisoned as we were, and probably just as 
much afraid. We discovered later that the 
cunning brute had nosed our trap, and not 
risking to touch the bait, had followed the 
trail of gravy that had leaked from the tin, 
and while licking the dry drops from the floor 
boards had contrived to close the door. 

My worst fears confirmed by Hudson’s 
message, a desire to see the puma came over 
me. Slowly I raised my head, and peered into 
the shadow at the opposite end of the shack. 
What I saw caused my hair to rise on end. 

There was no doubting that the brute was 
there. He was crouching by the closed door, 
and I saw his eyes gleam wickedly, as his 
gaze shifted from Hudson to me. I could hear 
the thumping of my own heart, and my throat 
seemed to close up so that breathing was a 
difficulty. Funk! Funk isn’t a big enough 
word for what I was in. I felt the sweat 
break out on my forehead, and stream down 
my face. 

“What are we to do?” The question was 
ticked out from Hudson’s side of the room. 

“Wait,” I sent the answer. 

“What for?” 

This query called for some thought. What, 
after all, was there to wait for? Considering 
the awful patience of the cat tribe, it was not 
much good waiting. Even if we remained still 
till daylight, it was wildly improbable that 
either of us would reach the door without be- 
ing mauled by the puma. 

While I was still considering the matter, 
Hudson sent a message that opened a new 
train of thought in my mind. 

“Have you any matches?” he queried. 

It happened that I had placed a box under 
my pillow before turning in, thinking that 
they would come in handy if the trap went 
off. A minute later Hudson was expounding 
his scheme. It was a risky one, but consider- 
ing our predicament a certain amount of risk 
seemed inevitable. 

His idea was to set fire to the bed-clothes, 
and to escape from the shack under shelter 
of the flame. 

I shall never forget the sensation that came 
over me as I struck the first match. Im- 
mediately the flame spluttered into life an 
immense commotion took place at the other 
end of the room. I thought that the puma 
was charging, and sat waiting for the blow, 
but it never came. The edge of the soft sheet 
caught fire immediately; there was another 
deafening clatter as the puma leapt across the 
shack, upsetting the stove as it landed. A 
second later, down came the shelves; mirror, 
washstand, crockery and pans were jumbled 
together, and in the fitful light of the burn- 
ing sheets I saw the puma leaping repeatedly 
against the wall, as though it thought some 
way of escape through the roof existed. Time 
after time it leapt, as though on springs, its 





claws digging deep furrows in the woodwork 
as each time it slipped back to the floor. The 
furrows are there still. The more noise there 
was the more frantic the creature became, and 
each second the flames were procuring a better 
hold on the sheets. 

With a yell Hudson leapt from his bunk 
and ran to my side. I saw him snatch up the 
oil lamp, and hurling the chimney in the di- 
rection of the puma, empty the contents of 
the lamp over the burning sheets. The flames 
rose up to the roof; in the excitement of the 
moment we never noticed the heat, and the 
choking fumes. Pillows and palliasses were 
added to the bonfire, and then, moving the 
heap with our arms, we rolled it foot by foot 
towards the door, keeping the flames between 
us and the puma, which was still leaping 
frantically towards the roof. 

Thus the threshold was reached, and we 
both ran out, bundling the fire through the 
doorway with us, and turning the latch on the 
puma. 

Hudson got the gun, and smashing the 
window, took a pot shot through it into the 
room. The din within subsided, but it was 
some minutes before we ventured to open the 
door. When we did so we found the puma 
quite dead, and a very fine specimen it proved 
to be. 

It is unnecessary to say that our shack 
needed a good deal of replenishing in the way 
of crockery, and bed-clothes, before things re- 
sumed their normal condition, and it was not 
till after the puma was dead that we dis- 
covered that we were both rather severely 
burnt. 

But we were fortunate to get off with our 
lives, and neither of us is particularly keen 
on procuring a second specimen at the same 
price. 





BIG BADGE SHIPMENT 


In the last three months, 25,000 badges 
Rave been sent out from the national head- 
quarters of the Boy Scouts of America. Two 
office boys have been kept busy all day long 
counting the badges and filling out the orders 
from Scoutmasters who have written in from 
every State in the Union asking for badges. 
Requests are now coming in for merit badges 
for boys who have qualified as first-class 
scouts and who are taking up special work in 
first aid, horsemanship, public health, signal- 
ling and so on. 





Herbert stood in a chair. The chair stood 
in the pantry. The jam stood on the shelf. 
Herbert’s mother stood on the threshold. Her- 
bert stood his ground. 

“My son,” said the mother, pointing at him 
with astonishment, “I am_ s-u-r-prised! to 
pce that my little boy would do a thing like 

at.” 

Herbert, resourceful and not at all abashed, 
looked his mother straight in the eye. 

“Please do not interfere with the minnuvers 
ef a boy scout,” he said. 

“A boy scout?” 
“Yes, mether, after supplies.” 
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N following our policy of making BOYS’ 
LIFE MAGAZINE the best boys’ maga- 
zine in this country at any price we have 
arranged for an excellent series of illus- 
trated articles on “How to Make Things” by a 
competent editor. These articles will appear 
each month under this heading, and it is 
hoped that the boys will show their apprecia- 
tion by writing to the Hobby Editor, telling 
what success they have in making the articles 
described. 





A STEAM TURBINE MADE IN TWENTY 
MINUTES 


The following very simple contrivance is of 
no utility for driving, but serves the purpose of 
giving entertainment to the maker. The very 
speed of manufacture has its attractions, since 
it enables one to produce a _ steam-engine 
“against time,’’ as an exhibition of one’s handi- 
ness with the soldering-iron, (see illustration). 

For the boiler a flat tobacco tin is conven- 
ient. Solder the top on securely after punching 
a small hole on 
the bottom near 
an edge, to act 
temporarily as 
an air vent. 
Examine all 
joints ina 
strong light to 
make sure that 
there are no pin 
holes. 

Next cut outa 
tin disk about 
1% in. in diam- 
eter. At eight 
points (or more, 
if you don’t 
mind the extra 
trouble) almost 
sever small triangular pieces, and twist them 
around on their apices at right angles to the 
disk. In figure 1 one is shown twisted; the 
original positions of the remaining seven are 
indicated by shaded areas. For the spindle, a 
large pin, about as long as the pin is wide, 
does very well. Snip off the head and file the 
Taw end to a fine point. Make a hole at the 
center of the disk of such a size that the pin 
can be pushed through it only with some diffi- 
culty, in order that the pin may keep its posi- 
tion when adjusted squarely to the disk. Lay 
the two on the top of a cotton-reel and make 
them fast with a drop of _ solder. For the 
Standards cut out a couple of tin disks % in. 
wide and 2% in. long. Near one end of each 
Make a deep dent with a center-punch or a 
wire nail, taking care to support e metal on 
wood or card se that it may net be 
pierced. 








Now stand the tin bottom up, apply a slip to 
each side and hold them in position with your 
left hand, while with your right you insert the 
turbine wheel and move the standards about 
until the spindle lies squarely across the tin 
and the wheel just clears the tin. Then 
scratch guide-marks round the bottoins of the 
standards and solder the latter on. They may 
need a little pinching together at the top to 
get a sufficiently firm hold of the spindle. 

The hole which was originally made as an 
air vent, should be enlarged to such a size that 
it can be plugged with a sharpened match, and 
constitute the water inlet. A very small hole 
for the steam outlet must be pierced under the 
wheel just where it will allow the steam _ to 
impinge on a blade as_ it reaches “eight 
o’clock.” The efficiency of the turbine will be 
increased if a piece of very small tubing—the 
end of an old oil can or the sawn-off stem of a 
cycle tyre valve—be soldered over the hole to 
reach within a small fraction of an inch of 
the blades. 

The boiler is filled 
by plunging it bodily 
into water and hold- 
ing the top slightly 
tilted, so that’ the 
water must then be 
lower than the steam- 
hole. Fill nearly up. 

The engine may be 
stood over an alcohol 
lamp, or held over the 
fire in a cradle made 
by twisting a piece of 
stout wire once 
around the middle of 
the boiler, down 
round the _ bottom, 
and half way up the 
other side. A good, 
clear fire will make 
the wheel simply 
whistle. 

This very crude 
mechanism may be 
developed ad lib. If 
you substitute for the 
tobacco tin a flat 
round tin 7 or 8 
inches in diameter, 
and stayed from top i 
to bottom in several ue 
points, and use a 
larger wheel having small cup-shaped buckets, 
you will be able to drive, through a reducing 
gear—such as can be made out of the wheel- 
train of a small clock—a small pump or dynamo. 
For safety’s sake, the steam nozzle should al- 
ways be open. Don’t fit a tap to it. 
wish to use high-pressure steam, the boiler 
sheuld be ef much steuter material and be 
fitted with a safety-valve. 






























































CONDUCTED BY A. S. DUDLEY 


CONCENTRATION OF INTEREST 


SUCCESSFUL photograph cannot be 
made by merely taking a _ technically 
good negative of some pleasing scene 
and producing a nice print from it. 

The great majority of amateurs, and even the 
professional workers, do not seem to realize the 
truth of this. They go on producing prints 
year in and year out, which, though clear and 
distinct enough, and containing plenty of con- 
trast and good tones, as well as all the other 
photographic virtues of which we hear so 
much, yet the pictures show no sign that the 
man who made them had ever come to realize 
that more than this was necessary. 

Very few workers have the right idea of 
photography. Rather than pay strict attention 
to what they are photographing, their whole 
efforts are concentrated upon the technical 
manipulation of the camera, plate, paper and 
chemicals. It is very true that the equipment 
must be thoroughly understood, and it should 
receive due consideration. But, why snap the 
shutter time and again—wasting plates or 
films, to say nothing of one’s time and the disap- 
pointments? When you stop to give the mat- 
ter really serious consideration, does it not 
seem reasonable that the all-important factor 
is the subject itself? If you had no subject— 
if you had nothing to photograph—then you 
would need no camera and lens. But there are 
hundreds of valuable subjects on every hand. 
You must understand them and be able to ap- 
preciate their worth from the standpoint of 
human nature. It is just as important to select 
the proper point of view, and to rightly com- 
pose the picture, as it is to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the ways and means of making 
the negative and print. 

Tell a photographer that his pictures are un- 
evenly trimmed, are lacking in interest, or 
suffer from any of the other difficulties caused 
by such defective manipulation, and he under- 
stands at once what is the matter; though he 
may not realize as quickly how to correct the 
fault. 

On the other hand, if you tell the same 
worker that his picture lacks concentration, or 
that its interest is scattered, and the chances 
are chat he will consider the fault as the result 
of an accident, or some slip in the selection of 
his subject, the incomprehensible and indefinite 
to be looked for and remedied in the future. It 
is very possible that he will scorn the criticism 
as a bit of meaningless art “jargon,” resorted 
to in the absence of any more serious fault—as 
he would consider it—to show the superiority of 
the person making the criticism. 

So far as such a belief holding true of the 
fault in question, the truth of the matter is 
that exactly the opposite is the case. A lack 
of concentration of interest is of all pictorial 
faults, one that is easiest understood. Any one 
can easily see that certain parts of a picture 
attract more attention, ard thereby concentrate 
interest to that particular area; and if so, 
whether that part is the subject or merely an 
accessory. If it is impossible to pick out such 
a part, then it is an absolute certainty that the 
picture lacks concentration. If it can be lo- 


cated, but is not the principal object in the 
picture, then the concentration has _ been 
wrongly imparted—the emphasis has been mis- 
placed. 

To Secure Concentration 

There are several ways of securing concen- 
tration of interest. The most natural effect is 
more likely to be secured if it is done when the 
negative is being made. If the strongest con- 
trasts in the picture are to be found in the cen- 
ter of interest your difficulties will at once be 
at an end. The eye is unmistakably attracted 
by the strong light and shade cuntrast, which 
is the object of concentration. It is not always 
an easy matter to obtain the strongest con- 
trasts just where you want them; but it must 
be done, and it should not be left to chance. 

In a landscape, mist is very useful for this 
Purpose. I mean real mist, not sham mist due 
to poor photography, because that does not do 
what we want at all. Real mist hangs a screen 
in front of the detail, which screen gets denser 
and denser the further the details are from the 
camera. As the center of interest on which we 
want the emphasis is almost sure to be quite 
near the camera, the real mist, while not in- 
terfering to any extent with that, makes the 
things that are further away properly subordi- 
nate. Rain will be found to have a similar 
effect. 

Often much can be done to assist in the con- 
centration of interest if you will focus on the 
principal object and use a large stop, so that 
the subordinate parts are out of focus. Partic- 
ularly in portraiture is this of vital imporcance. 
The average amateur in making At-Home 
portraits ‘‘slaps’’ the subject flat against the 
wall, and each figure and design of the wall- 
paper stands out in paramount importance. 
Usually the subject’s head is small, so that the 
actual area covered by it is a dozen times less 
in size than that occupied by the figures in the 
background. That At-Home Portraiture often 
leads to disheartening failure is not to be 
wondered at when the amateur works on such 
a basis. 

It is absolutely essential that the greatest of 
attention be paid to the removal of anything 
that will attract undue attention, and thus 
throw the real subject entirely out of considera- 
tion. Even when a sheet is used as a back- 
ground the subject must be far enough in front 
of it so there will be no wrinkle reproduced. 
The background should always be out of focus. 
Of course, in portraiture it is much easier to 
obtain the desired results, because the details 
and accessories are far more under your con- 
trol. Everything that is pictorially unnecessary 
can be removed, or the subject can be placed 
in a different location. A few broad, simple 
masses of shadow or of half-tones may be left 
to act as the setting for the figure, avoiding 
anything like a strong high light in the subor- 
dinate part and anything with too assertive an 
outline. 

In landscape photography time of day and 
weather conditions have to be taken into con- 
sideration. The really serious landscape worker 
may view his scene many times a day, and for 
a number of days, until he sees just the effect 
he wants to secure. Often, but for an instant, 
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will the sun shine through a cloud and produce 
the effect for which he has been waiting. It is 
essential that he have everything in readiness 
to take advantage of the moment. It is not 
possible for everyone to spend so much time 
to get just a certain effect in a landscape, still 
the artist, or the amateur who wants to secure 
the most perfect artistic rendering of a scene, 
will not begrudge hours of time waiting for 
just the lighting which will accentuate the 
items of vital importance, and thus concentrate 
the observer’s attention on the one thing that 
makes the picture. 
Rules for Beginners 

It’s a rather ticklish proposition to formulate 
rules on matters of art, but there are useful 
suggestions which make excellent guides for 
those who do not feel very certain at first as 
to the right way to proceed. With this is mind 
it can be taken as a rule by the beginner, that 
he should not have any strong high lights right 
on the edges of his picture. If it is impossible 
to avoid this when making the exposure the 
obtrusive parts should be ‘‘flashed,”’ or longer 
exposed when printing, providing this can be 
done so as not to attract attention. 

Strong lines on the edge of a picture are also 
to be avoided. By this I mean lines that are 
prominent, either from their interest or their 
straight or unbroken character, or by their un- 
usual shape. The margins of the picture should 
be of such a character that if the observer’s 
attention should wander toward them it is not 
attracted, but, on the other hand, turned back 
toward the real object. 


But before any of these “‘rules” can be of any 
service to you the picture must have a definite 
subject, a principal object and lesser important 
items, or subordinate parts. It is not sufficient 
to think that any given scene will “make a 
pretty photograph,” and turn the camera on It. 
If the photograph is to be successful these pic- 
torial considerations must receive’ careful 
thought and deliberation, just as definitelv, and 
really with more thought and care, than is 
given to the simpler questions of the stop to 
use or the exposure to give. If they do not re- 
ceive the attention they deserve vou may rest 
assured that you will not get what vou thought 
you were going to reproduce. On the other 
hand, if you have given careful thought to the 
selection and arrangement of the subject you 
are sure to receive vour reward. 

By this time it will have occurred to you that 
a simple subject, or a scene having but few 
items of interest In it, will he the easiest to 
photograrh and give vou an artistic rendering. 

We might call this another rule:—‘“‘The sim- 
pler the subject the easier will it be to produce 
artistic pictures, or in choosing the point of 
view from which you will make the exposure, 
have the nrincinal item of interest just a little 
to the left of the center of the picture srace. 
You shovld have brvt very Ifrtle, if anvthing, 
on the right-hand side that attracts attention. 
A verv small item near the right margin will 
be sufficient to balance the other half. 

A careful study of these suggestions and the 
making of two or three negatives should give 
you an entirely new conception of what is 
meant by ‘‘Photography.” 





HARDEST SCOUT LAW 


The Bov Scouts of Philadelphia were gath- 
ered together one Sunday morning to listen to 
a talk by Isaac C. Sutton, Scout Commissioner 
of Montgomery Countv, Pa. The boys were re- 
lating incidents of Scoutcraft and finally the 
discussion drifted to the Scout Laws. J. A 
Patton, Scoutmaster of Troop No. 1, asked the 
boys which was the hardvst plank in the Scout 
Law to keep. Several of the bovs said that 
they found it most difficult to be cheerful under 
all circumstances. and finally one youngster of 
Troop No. 1 sudderlv spoke up in answer to 
the question as to which was the most difficult 
Scout Law to obey, saving: “Being thrifty 
when you ain’t got nothing to save.” 


HINTS ON FIRST AID 


For burns or scalds, immediately remove 
clothing from the wound, taking care that clot: 
is not dragged over it, apply absorbent cotton 
soaked in oil, or, if this is not handy, cover 
with common flour. 

s* 26+ 8 


In the case of wasp or bee stings, extract the 
sting, and then press the barrel of a key or any 
circular object over the wound, afterwards ap- 
plying common soda or soap. 








FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 





In the case of a fainting fit, loosen all tight 
clothing, place the patient on the ground, with 
his head lower than his body, and apply cold 
water to the head and chest. 

s . * 


In cases of apparent drowning, first get water 
out of patient’s lungs and stomach by turning 
him on his face, then remove all clothing and 
lay the patient on his back with a folded coat 
under his shoulders and resort to artificial res- 
piration as follows:—Draw forward the tongue 
and keep it projecting. Take a position at the 
head of the patient, holding his forearms, ex- 








SCHAFFER METHOD OF RESUSCITATION. 





tend them above his head towards you to their 
full extent, and then return them by bending 
the elbows and pressing arms tightly into his 
sides. Repeat this unceasingly until animation 
is restored, then rub limbs upwards and pro- 
mote warmth of body by applying blankets and 
hot water, if possible. 
* ¢« 6 


In case of sunstroke, place the patient in the 
shade and apply cold water to the head, which 
should be kept well raised, loosen clothing at 
neck and chest, and give no stimulants. 
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WHAT THE BOY SCOUTS ARE 
DOING 


HE Tiger Patrol of the First New Jersey 
Troop is receiving instructions in wire- 
less telegraphy. They are at present en- 
gaged in the construction of a field set, 
which will be used in the next Scout manouver. 
An expert is instructing the boys. 
” . . 


The Boy Scouts of Athens, Ohio, 
ganized a basket-ball team. 


have or- 


The first troop of ‘on Susie of America, of 
Beardstown. Ohio, while coming home froma hike 
in the woods, helped put out a fire which was 


caught by a spark from a C., B. & Q. loco- 
motive. 
* a. J 
Troop No. 3 of Kansas City, Mo., took a hike 


recently to Brush Creek one Saturday after- 
noon and had a jolly good time. They gathered 
wood and made large fires, and after the fires 
had got a good start, they formed a_ bucket 
brigade, and after five minutes of steady work 
the brush fire was entirely put out, and they 
all marched home well satisfied with their 
work. 
. a * 

The Boy Scouts of Alexandria, Ind., are more 
enthusiastic than ever. George E. Payson, 
Scoutmaster, now has about twelve boys in his 
patrol, and meetings are held once a week, and 
at these meetings various of the Scouts read 
articles on senuting and Scout work from 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. Sev- 
eral of the boys have taken their instructions 
in second-class Scout-craft, and two are pre- 
paring for the first-class tests. 


I received a very interesting letter a short 
while ago from Karl A. Wegner of Milwaukee. 
His letter follows: 

“IT am a charter member of the Boy Scouts of 
Milwaukee. When five other boys and I first 
became Scouts, we formed the second troop of 
Milwaukee, or the Lion’s Patrol, as we were 
then called. From this foundation many boys 
became interested. In a short time we had 
enough boys to form separate patrols. August 
Moths was elected Scoutmaster by our local 
council, and then our real scouting work be- 
gan. The troop was separated into four patrols 
of eight members each, and named Wolf, Tiger, 
Fox and Raven, respectivelv. Linton Moths, 
Ravmond Boight, Raymond Hochschild and my- 
self were chosen leaders. Soon after this, we 
prepared for our tenderfoot-tests, and in one 
month’s time all the boys were ready to pass 
the examination with high standings. At the 
present time we are all prepared to take the 
second-class and first aid tests, but we cannot 
take these tests twice a year, so we must wait 
until the first week of April. 

“The nresent number of Scouts in Troop No. 
2 of Milwaukee is between forty-five and fiftv, 
and we are verv much interested in the work. 

“When President Taft came to Milwaukee in 
October, 1911, our troop had the largest num- 
ber of Scouts in the escort. The majority of 
our Scouts are now equipped with uniforms, 
mess-kits, staffs, knives and copies of BOYS’ 


LIFE, The Bov Scouts’ Magazine, but some still 
lack uniforms.” 


: Zadtted” 
eee 5 Lane 
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When Baden-Powell visited Washington, D. 

» he was met by J. Howard Fellows, ‘‘a first- 
class Scout’ of the Y. M. C. A. Troop of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Fellows was the first 
Boy Scout in Washington to make fire without 
the aid of matches. He is fifteen years old and 
stands five feet seven. In recommending Fel- 
lows as the guide for Gen. Baden-Powell, Albert 
M. Chesley, Superintendent of the Department 
of the Y. M. C. A., described him as ‘‘a good, 
wholesome boy, well mannered and capable.” 


The Boy Scouts of Council Bluffs, Iowa, have 
been busy the past fall making a camp. Every 
Saturday hikes have been made to a spot on 
the Missouri bluffs, about a mile from town, 
and the boys of each patrol, who came equipped 
with axes, shovels, etc., worked busily all day 
digging a hut out of the bluffs. There are now 
a number of huts completed, some furnished 
with fireplaces, etc. They are all located 
around one large gully and so form an ideal 
winter camp. 

The boys recently received an interesting lec- 
ture on first aid, given by one of the city physi- 
cians. They are also trying hard to do someone 
a “good turn” each day. 

On New Year’s a Scout exhibit was given at 
the Y. M. C. A.; they are now at work on a 
Scout play, and they also expect to receive 
some lessons in camp cooking at their camp. 


The Boy Scouts of Phenix, R. I, held a very 
interesting play and entertainment on Thurs- 
day, January 26, and the proceeds were turned 
into the treasury, from which they will be used 
to buy uniforms for the boys and to pay the ex- 
penses of the summer camp. 








SCOUTS BUILDING CAMPFIRE—“FIRE BY 
F RICTION. “‘“ 

Troop No. : % Boy Scouts, of San Marcos, 
Texas, consisting of three patrols, Wolf, Tiger 
and Eagle, recently took a most enjoyable three 
days’ hike to Wimberley, a mountain town, fif- 
teen miles distant. As a winter hike it was a 
success, although the boys came back through 


the rain.. The boys enjoyed various games, and 
especially the climb of ‘“‘Bald Eagle,” a rather 
high hill, about a mile from camp. Another 


feature they enjoyed was the reading of ‘Rolf 
in the Woods” by Scoutmaster Johnson every 
night. Mayor Oldham of Wimberley turned 
over the keys of the city to the boys and 
showed them every fourtesy. 


A fife and drum corps has been organized in 
Phenix, R. I., numbering 65 boys. 
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BOY SCOUTS AS ENGINEERS | 


Camden, N. J., Lads Will ‘Take Up This Work 
Members of the ‘Fourth Camden Troop 
of Boy Scouts will be drilled in various 
kinds of engineering work. A. A. Ruther- 
ford, the Scoutmaster, will be in charge, 
and he has prepared a number of weekly lec- 
tures along simple survey lines. The boys will 
be given practical outside work as soon as the 
weather improves. Adjutant Morgan is troop 
electrician, and will handle that part of the in- 








struction. 

In addition to engineer badge for hats, the | 
members of the troop who pass in signal, first 
aid and other tests will be awarded the sleeve | 
badges. 

The leaders of the patrols are Patrol Leader | 
H. Hoy of the Beaver, H. Needham of the Owl! 
and G. Davis of the Wolf. Leon Wack and John 
Voll are two Corporals; Charles Fisher and 
Harry Hoy are the Troop Signal Scouts. 





DEATH OF A BOY SCOUT HERO 

On January 20 Edward and Wilbur Grim, 
Boy Scouts of McKeesport, Pa., with several 
other boys went skating on the Monangahela 
river. When at the middle of the river the ice 
broke and Edward went under: The boys all 
started for shore except Wilbur, who ran to 
his brother’s rescue. After holding his brother 
up for several minutes, Wilbur was also 
dragged under, with the result that both were 
drowned. This boy showed the true Boy Scout 
spirit. The Boy Scouts of Troop 1 acted as 
pallbearers.—Special to Boys’ Life. 








The Boston Herald of February 2, in 
commenting upon the arrival of General 
Baden-Powell in Boston and his relations to 
the Boy Scout movement, said: 

“The trouble with most endeavors to enlist 
boys in the cause of peace is that there is no 
appeal to the boy spirit, no effort to let the 
imagination and the vigor and the young 
animal in the lad get free play. The Boy 
Scout movement lets the youngster cut loose 
in the field and the woods and harness his ac- 
tivity. It directs this force toward peaceful 
ends. It makes manliness and courtesy and 
chivalry something more than abstract. If it 
gives the boy a gun or a box of matches, the 
Boy Scout movement teaches him he can use 
them in the cause of humanity, and the boy 
has fun while he is using them. 

The athletic basis of the idea is a splendid 
foundation on which to build a structure of 
good. That the Boy Scout movement has sur- 
vived its fad days and is becoming a force in 
the community is due as much to the recog- 
nition of the boy spirit as it is to the kind of 
leadership which has come from Baden-Powell 
and Ernest Seton-Thompson and the encour- 
— it has received from men like Roose- 
velt. 








NOTE TO SCOUTMASTERS 


It is the intention of the publishers to present 
in each issue the news of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment throughout the country, and to attain this 
end we ask that Scoutmasters send us as soon 
as possible all the news of their patrols for 
publication. Forms close on the 1st of the pre- 
ceding month for next month’s issue. Write 


only on one side of the paper.—Scout Editor. 














A Birthday Gift 
to Boy Scouts 

















THREE 


YEARS $1 
Your Magazine Wants You 


Your magazine is one year old this month! 
It is a grand success. Scoutmasters and Boy 
Scouts all over the world—(even Japanese 
boys)—write and tell us how they like their 
magazine. 

We want all Boy Scouts to help us make 
this a bigger and better magazine. 


WILL YOU DO YOUR SHARE? 


During the past year thousands of Boy 
Scouts have subscribed for one and two years 
ahead. If you have not done so, do so to-day. 

March is our birthday, and during this 
month we will make you a special offer. 

We will give you three years’ subscription 
for $1.00. Send us your name and address 
and $1.00, and we will mail your magazine to 
you for three years. 

Tell your father and mother about this great 
Birthday Offer. Get them to help you make 
your magazine a wonderful success. Tell your 
chums about it. 

SEND YOUR DOLLAR TO-DAY. 


BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


72 Weybosset St., Providence, Rhode Island. 
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THE MOTOR-BOB | A LETTER FROM TEXAS 
/. Boys’ Size AUTO 


“We have intended writing you for some time 
of the best troop in Texas—viz., Beaumont, 
Troop No. 1—but for some reason we have neg- 
lected it. Our troop was organized on Septem- 
ber 16, 1911, and we have grown considerably. 
We have a roster of 80 boys. I am sure we 
have one of the very best troops in Texas. The 
boys are all very much interested, and are im- 
proving each day in every way. 

We took a hike on November 11 to one of our 
rice canals, seven miles from the city. We 
left the headquarters at 6:30 sharp, and after 
a very delightful two-and-a-half-hours’ hike we 
reached the canal, and after the boys had conled 
off sufficiently, I permitted them to go in swim- 
ming, where a number of them qualified for the 
various requisites pertaining to swimming. We 

MADE SO YOU CAN BUILD AND RUN IT. had a most delightful day of it, and the bovs are 

WE SUPPLY MOTORS AND ALL PARTS. anxious for another such outing. It was indeed 

The MOTOR-BOB is practical, educational and|q picture to see them qualifving for conking, 
supplies unlimited fun for boys from 10 to 18/ete. We had a foot-ball game and various 
years old. Cut this ad out and mail today, with| other games to keep all interested. We reached 
25 cents for our booklet, ‘“‘“How to Build a Motor-| home about seven o’clnck, and every Scout ex- 
bob,” which, contains drawings, ee —- B pressed himself as delighted with the trip. 

Trams, dan pictures and complete instruc 
oe building “sub operating, full information and We had intended taking a three-davs hike 





list of parts — — pa ge a Penge but the continued 
. rains broke into our plans, and we were forced 
MOTOR-BOB MFG. CO., Dept. 5, to call it off. As soon as the weather is favor- 
Main and Amherst Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. able we will take another hike, and in the sum- 


mer we are planning a fine hike to Roll-Over, on 
the coast, just about 50 miles from Beaumont. 


a The boys have ahout $22.09 in the bank, for 
Attention! which we will buy our mess-tent and other 
4 








things necessary for our trip and pleasure. Our 
bovs were of untold value to the Fair Associa- 
Wh Not Own a tion, which has just closed its third annual 

y success. The Scouts were in evidence on all 


PRINTING PRESS # || °S~a “tons. 


They performed a very pleasant task the day 
ane eee bg Fa vay Sunday School 
ad prepared about arge baskets for the 
— your patrol, - poor people who were unable to have any 
+ ool pis age _o “Santa Claus,” and my Scouts were called on 
churches, lodges, ete. 2} | to deliver these baskets, and 40 of them in unf- 
A practical press and form did the work. 
very eusy to oper- We have organized our local council, and have 
ate. $5 and up, with}#|our Scout Commissioner, Scoutmaster and As- 
outfit. Full instruc-4|sistant Scoutmaster. In fact, we are complete. 
tions sent with each’ | We have about eight first-class Scouts and a 
press. Write at once for Illustrated catalogue of | number of second-class Scouts. F. M. Law 
Presses, Type and Supplies. L. M. Carroll & Co., is was made Chief Scout Commissioner. Dr. D. H. 


and do the printing 








W. Washington st., Chicago. Harlan was made Scout Surgeon. Councilmen 
























are as follows: J. D. Campbell, Felis Sanders, 
$3. $$ — Jim Keith, H. D. Fletcher, W. E. Orgain, Ed. 
Stedman, W. H. Stevens, Rev. Johnson, Sam 
Foster, T. W. Larkin, John Conley, Joe Landry 
and Joe B. Carroll. Thomas A. Holland, Scout- 
master; Will H. Campbell, Assistant Scout- 
master. 
ALMOST ANYONE CAN LEARN IT AT HOME an anticipate 2 visit from the Executive 
his 1 ial gift h ommissioner, who will tour the States. We 
} on ng Oe a hee ped sap tater mage are indeed anxious to entertain our Chief 
parts of the world. Cost small. Send to-day Scout, Dan Beard. If he ever heads this way 
2-cent stamp for partic’'*-« and proofs. and passes us by, we shull always regret it. 
G. A. SMITH, Room D-30 —823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, ILL. 1 have the following patrols organized: Tiger, 
Stag, Stork, Eagle, Fox, Buffalo, Lion and 
ae Panther, and two patrols not yet named. 
WONDER BUTTONHOLE LAMP. The boys are all interested in the BOYS’ 
w it in your butten- LIFE, and a number of them are subscribers, 
Cutest thing on. ge n to Tawee and each meeting I always read them some of 
— -" Bg ‘right ie a_i for | the BOYS’ LIFE articles. They are all good. 
= ‘Bovs go wild over it. By mail with All my Scouts have decided to put an Amert- 
extra ‘present 12¢ Pome ei = ay And their homes, also their patrol 
7 4 ags. think this a good move. We will soon 
C. A. NICHOLS, JR., Box 96, CHILI, N. Y. have another troop started in the south end of 
ere lentes town, and certainly we are glad to have more 
Scouts. 
EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOYMAKER 
Greatest boys’ book ever written, tells how s ben me | f pom nae the eo of the been | 
to make a steam engine, telephone, magic ~ Ee bd merica, one and all, a prospe 
lantern. bouts, kites, balloons, electrical and | @nd happy year, I am yours fraternally, 
‘hunical toys, traps, fishing tackle, over 
200 Gtuetrations Our ioe novelty catalog and THOS. A. HOLLAND, 











extra 10¢ premium, all for 10c. Dept. OC, 


coutmaster. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO.,St.Paul,Minn 8 
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NO RELIGIOUS TEST 





Many Catholics in Boy Scout Organization 


A statement has been made that there was 
a rule in regard to the Boy Scout organization 
which prevented a Catholic from holding an; 
office in the Boy Scouts of America. Whei 
this question was asked James E. West, Chie 
Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of Ameri 
ca, by George H. Norris of Philadelphia, M) 
West replied: 

“Catholics are officers of our organizatio: 
from the top to the bottom. The Vice-Presi 
dent of the Scout Council at New York city i 
a Catholic priest, Fr. Francis J. Sullivan. Th 
President of the Scout Council at St. Loui 
is a Catholic. There are quite a number o 
Catholic priests enrolled as Scoutmasters. 1 
fact, we will not recognize a Scout Council un 
less the Catholics are proportionately repr: 
sented on the Council. It is absolutely untru 
that there is any disposition to evade thi 
question. Nothing could be further from th 
fact than such a statement. This organiza 
tion is not Protestant, nor is it Catholic, no 
is it Hebrew, but it is a character-buildin; 
organization for boys, to be used by all re- 
ligions and institutions who can see in it + 
means of helping and assisting the boys o 
their communities. There is absolutely mm 
rule or regulation to disbar a Catholic fron 
serving as an official of a Scout Council or a» 


a Scout or Scoutmaster. On the contrary. 


they are just as welcome as any other creed. 
A Catholic has equal rights and is just as 
eligible to an office as a Protestant, and has 
never been and never will be discriminated 
against in any way.” 





The Boy Scout movement is thriving in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. This movement was started a 
year ago last September, and at the present 
time there are four troops organized, with the 
prospects of two more soon. Scout Commis- 
sioner E. T. Jackson is at the head, assisted by 
a local Scout Council of fifty prominent busi- 
ness men and five Scoutmasters with their as- 
sistants. 

In each part of the town a troop was formed, 
which used the gymnasium of their school for 
a meeting place. The Scouts all earned their 
uniforms and equipments by gathering papers 
and magazines from their friends. 


Early last summer the Scouts were presented 
with ten fine tents by the Scout Council. The 
Scouts then hurried out and made enough 
money to pay their expenses for a camping ex- 
hibition. A hike was made to a park eight 
miles from town and the ground cleared for the 
tents. On the 4th of July ail of the troops were 
sent to the park, where they erected their tents 
and prepared for a camp of instructions. This 
camp continued until the first of August, when 
the tents were taken down, packed and shipped 
to the lake at Rome City, Ind., where the real 
camp was to be situated. The Scouts then took 
a train for Rome City, and soon had an ideal 
camp, situated near the lake. While in camp 
for the two weeks they made a study of actual 
Scout work. They entertained a patrol of 
Scouts from Albion for one day. When camp 
was over, the Scouts reurned home and began 
their real work, that of passing the several ex- 
aminations. 

The boys are planning for a large camp next 
summer. They expect to have Gen. den- 
Powell visit them on his tour through the 
United States. 











Put him out! 


It’s easy with a Goldsmith 
Glove or Mitt, the kind used 
by Chief Meyers, Dick Hob- 
litzel, Hans Lobert, Christy 
Mathewson, and scores of other 
world famous players. Make 
arecord on put-outs this sea- 
son with the gloves and mitts 
the big fellows say are ‘‘the 
goods.’’ 
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Waranteed sorrinc coos 


Are made right, shaped right, and stay right. 


Goldsmith Official League Ball, ‘‘The Peer of all 
League Balls.” Each $1.25. Guaranteed for 18 innings. 
Think of it! Adopted by Western, Pacific Coast 
League and many others. Ask your dealer for them. 


FREE Our great Book ‘Diamond Dope,” contain- 
ing portraits and histories of Big League 
players,such as Cobb,Mathewson,Coombs,Marquard 
Collins, Chief Meyers, and others; revised Base Ball 
Playing Rules and handsome 1912 catalog—all FREE 
for the name of your store selling Base Ball Goods. 
If you cannot send this name, enclose 2c stamp for 
postage. Write your name and address plainly. 








P. GOLDSMITH’S SONS, Dept., O, Cincinnati, 0. 































Pins, 
pillows, hats, caps 
and novelties. All colors 
and sizes. All college, class, club, fra- 
ternity and room ornamentations. New catalog 
with agents’ discount, sent free. Write for it today. 
Students’ Supply Shops, Box 810, Staunton, Va. 





iu STAMMER © 


attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book and special rate. Largest ana best achool 
in the world Sire by natural method. Write today. 


Stammerers, Inc., ggg FirstSt., Milwaukee, Wis. ah —) a 


President 








I will send as long as they last my 25c BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
Mlustrated with 20 full puge halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify, and gain grent strength in your 














shoulders, arms, and bunds, without any ap- 
paratus 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 











When answering advertisements appear- 
Ing In this magazine it is requested that 
you mention BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine. We will appreciate it if you do 
this. 

Our advertisers are all reliable firms and 
we are willing to recommend them to any 


prospective buyer. 
—The Publishers. 
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Noted Men Will Talk to- Boys on Varlous 
Subjects. 

At the First State Conference of Scoutmas- 
ters, held in San Francisco January 5 
and 6, addresses were made by Professor 
Willis L. Jepson of the University of Califor- 
nia, Dr. John N. Force, Dr. G. H. Richardson, 
Dr. Julian Waller, Father Joseph P. McQuade, 
James Edward Rogers, Raymond O. Hansen, 
Orrin S. Henderson, Major Sidney S. Peixotto, 
L. H. Weir. The aims and ideals of the Scout 
movements, scouting, camping, military work, 
knots and seamanship and pioneering were 
among the topics that were taken up. Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of Stanford was 
a guest at the banquet. He is third Vice- 
President of the National Council of the Boy 
















__._| Scouts. 
*EAL BOY | CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, SCOUTS HAVE 
BUSY TIME 
Latest Model Rifle, shoots long and short 
22 calibre cartridges. Will kill game at 100 Troop 3, which is the chief representative of 
yards. Steel barrel, peep sights, automatic shell the Boy Scout movement in Camden, N. J., 
extractor. Write for 30 pkgs. of post cards to sell was organized on July 4, 1911. 


at 10c. each. When sold, return $3.00 and I send 
Rife, cad Tage, C. NICHOLS, Dept. 96, Chili, N.Y. 


Moving Picture Machine Free 


PICTU 


The chief officers are as follows: Scoutmatser, 
BE. R. Switzer; Adjutant, F. A. Moore; Surgeon, 
J. Doron. 

There are also four patrol leaders, four cor- 
— -—<, —, — - drum corps 

masters. he total number of members is 45, 

SS including three buglers, two drummers and two 

With thio machine oe ae etnies a color bearers. The troop is independent, hav- 

ee an estan Gen alacatee ing earned its own hall and furnishing it, by 
», foreelling only 24 selling Larkin products. 

OTTO PICTURES The scouts spent a very enjoyable time on 






















Labor Day, at Burlington Island, swimming, 
Wri er ies an we boating and indulging in athletic games. 
0 cad complete Moving Fume = | On letra ptr —— wary. cold, the 
ine Jews will be sent you | boys camped over night at Kirkwood, N. J. 
Ey romney, SAT rer acrlon carro Scout Wunch won a Baldwin camp lamp, as a 
ALTON WATCH & MDSE.CO., prize for a treasure hunt. 
OEPT. 134g CHICAGO, ILL. The troop attended the monster meeting 
‘ held at Fifteenth Green, Philadelphia, this fall. 
THE HUMANTONE. 4 marvelous mu- On New Year’s Day the Scouts did excellent 
}) No other produces sweeter music, the joyous notes of work in patroling a pushmobile race course, 
a quickstep, or a church hymn—in fact, any music for which they were highly commended by the 
can be played without practice, as it is almost captain of police and others. 
z scif-playing, Wlien played with piano accom- Scouts Magee and Sayford won this race in 


niment, or other musical instrument, the effect 
s charming. Full instructions sent with each a home-made pushmobile. 


one, Regular price is 25 cents, but to introduce The boys are now actively engaged in learn- 
it at once, will send one by mail for 15 cents. Write to-day. | ing the tests and mastering signalling and first 
BATES & CO., DEPT. H, MELROSE, MASS. aid. The drum corps is being instructed by a 


capable musician. 
BOYS own a A contest is now on for the boys having clean 
: MOTORCYCLE blacked, the prize being a $2.50 gold piece. 





faces and hands, hair brushed and _ shoes 


\ 20 During the winter months the troop will visit 
\\ all makes $ up the different places of interest in Philadelphia, 
) Send for list. King such as the Zoo, Academy of Fine Arts, Acad- 


217 W. 125 St. N.Y. emy of Natural Science, Independence Hall, etc. 


PREMIUM BUDGET nD SMALL BUT HUSTLING TEN- 


andrums, 100 Money mg = reopens Popular Songs, 
250 Parlor Games, uzzles and Experiments. All DERFOOT 
for loc postpaid.” BARNEY GIFFORD & CO.. St. Paul, Minn 



















Harry L. Bird, 12 years old, is one of the 

MEXICAN COBRA. smallest Boy Scouts in the United States. He 
“Most deadly snake in the world. Would scare a is a member of Hyde Park Troop No. 1, of Chi- 
band of Comanchee indians. It is so lifelike no one cago, lll., and though rather small in stature, he 


can tell the difference without careful examination, 


They are 25 inches long with bulging eyes and is a hustling, lively scout. He has passed his 


horrible red fangs. They coil up and go in your examinations for tenderfoot degree, knows the 
pocket, and will wiggle across the floor in the Scout Oath and Scout Law and already has 
most lifelike manner. a done many of the things required for a second- 

snd nore the ire nto ot." Fvice by all fous class and first-class scout. Harry also is the 

BO NOVELTY COMPANY, sox 61, Melrose, Mass. editor of the “‘Boys’ World,” a little publication 
- which he is getting out in the interest of the 


Mention ‘“‘BOYS’ LIFR’’ When Answering Ads. Scouts. 







































Hon. Vice-Pres., COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Hon. President, THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 





Chief Scout, ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Chief Scout Executive, JAMES E. WEST 


MEMBERS OF BOY SCOUTS QUADRUPLED IN YEAR 


HE Boy Scouts of America have almost 
i i quadrupled in the last year. ‘This fact 

and many other interesting statistics 
about the Boy Scouts are contained in the 
second annual report of James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. Not only have the Scoutmasters in- 
creased in numbers from about 1,200 to 1,400 
to almost 6,000 in a year, but the number of 
Scout Commissioners and local councils have 
increased likewise. Mr. West’s report pre- 
sents a vivid idea of the interest in the Scout 
movement by showing that in the last year 
198,439 pieces of mail matter and express 
packages have been handled at the national 
headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America in 
the Fifth avenue building, in New York. The 
activity of the Boy Scouts convinces such 
leaders as Colin H. Livingstone, George D. 
Pratt, Mortimer L. Schiff, Frank Presbrey, 
John Sherman Hoyt and other members of the 
Executive Board that the Scout movement has 
become a permanent institution in this coun- 
try. 

“The possibilities of the Scout movement,” 
says Chief Scout Executive West. “in develop- 
ing the idea of service with thousands of boys 
make the movement of enormous value to the 
community. It is significant and encourag- 
ing that in the organization of the movement 
in this country with such encouraging 
progress that disinterested service on the 
part of men is the most noteworthy feature. 
When a movement can secure the volunteer 
services of an army of six thousand men to 
work as Scoutmasters and assistants, each giv- 
ing at least one evening and in many cases 
also one afternoon each week, the services of 
two hundred and ninety men to act as Scout 
Commissioners, the services of approximately 
fifteen thousand men as officers and members 
of committees of local councils, convincing evi- 
dence is presented that this movement is more 
than a mere temporary fad, but has real value 
and is worthy of the services which are so gen- 
erously volunteered. 

“Even more encouraging and impressive is 
the fact that to-day the interest is just as 
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keen and intense as it was during the first few 
months when the movement was introduced in 
this country. 


“In the last year 4,680 new Scoutmasters 
have been commissioned at the rate of 390 per 
month, 252 local councils have been organized 
at the rate of twenty-one per month, 148 
Scout Commissioners have been secured to 
give all or part of their time to the movement 
or twelve per month. 

“While a number of men after securing 
their commissions found that they did not 
have the proper time or were not suited to 
continue, the number of resignations or with- 
drawals have been comparatively few, amount- 
ing to approximately 450 during the year, 
leaving to-day as active Scoutmasters, as far 
as we are able to ascertain by correspondence 
and without the aid of the field force, 5,072 
men.” 





THE BOY SCOUT 
By Minna Irving 


HE little boy scout goes marching out 
In a khaki suit of tan, 
And a broad felt hat with a silver cord, 
Just like a grown-up man. 
He feels so big as he swing along 
In step with the line of boys, 
That he knows he never again will cry 
Or play with his childish toys. 


The little boy scout is only eight, 
And his eyes are blue and bright; 
His mother kisses and tucks him up 
In his pretty white bed each night. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, on the weary road— 
He is tired, and hungry, too, 
But to fall behind in the dusty march 
Is not what a man woul do. 


The little boy scout is home again, 
To bed in the dark he goes; 

No more afraid of the bogy-bears 
That lurk on the stairs he knows. 

He has learned to conquer the pain of life, 
As only a brave heart can, 

And his mother steals to his cot to say: 
“Good night, my dear little man.”’ 


—Chicago Examiner. 


Mount 


Birds and Animals? 


Sportsmen! Fuhermens Hunterst 
Naturalists and others seeking to 
better themecives by learni ngs oY 
great profession. The wouderfu 
of Taxidermy, 80 ores ng Kept sec Secret, 

can now éasily 
your home phe eae spare 1. 
Noneed togiveup your business, 
WE TEACH BY MAIL how to mouns 
bieds, animals, — Meads tan skins, 
make rugs and Mount ald trophies. A de- 
lightful, entrancing and money-making 
profession for men and women. Decorate 
your home with rare specimens of the hunt 
orchas - Easil yond ons quickly learned. Success 8 gueranteed 
or no tuition, Endorsed by 

Great B ook F REE! our beantite! ,ustrated book, 

“How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals,”* and our hand- 
gome Taxidermy Magazine Gaauae ¢ free to all who write. 

Stop depending on a job, Haves professior Write today, 

N. W. School of Lace 2562 Siweed Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 

























POST CARDS 


25 Birthday and Greetings or Valentine 
or Easter cards for only 10c. GER- 
MAN AM. POST CARD ‘oe Dept. 
174, BURLINGTON, IOWA 


CACHOO? erent 
family and all 
your friends ‘‘just sneeze their heads off 
without knowing why, with Cachoo,the ( $3 
new long distance harmless snuff. Sent 
anywhere for Wr Cat’g included FREE, 
BATES & CU., 
Melrose, Mass. 





Box 54, 





Keystone Novelty Co. | 
Box 765 i Pa. 





QwWN TOY Y, MAKER Tells how to make 
Y Se ingines, Came: Telephones, Lanterns, 
B @) Bones, Kites, joo ems ym tg Pishing Tackle, Animal 
Traps & many others, so plain a a can easily make. 
10 cent: 


200 illus. This great book, 
Bates & Co, Dept. 27 “Melrose, Mass, 











5 COMPLETE DISGUISES 35 CENTS 
For Theatre, Masquerade, Detective work. Big fun putting on 
& astonish friet ids at sudden transformations. Can take off & re- 
placeatonee. ANS Disgvives. mnil, 35 cents. Catal: gue, Magic, 
Theaire goods, Free. Bates Play Co,, Dept. JQ Melrose, Mass 








CACHOO! Miufenke 
family and all 

your friends ‘‘just sneeze their heads off” 

without knowing why, with Cachoo,the 

new long distance harmless snuff. Sent 

Brvwhera o-+'@ included FREE, 

W. GUYNN & CO, Chicago, It, 
875 Wells St. 
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THE BOY PIONEERS, SONS OF DANIEL 
BOONE OF AMERICA 


The Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel Boone of 
America, is rather a compound organization 
of two clubs founded by Daniel Carter Beard 
and are now working together; hence the 
compound name. There are 25,000 of these 
‘oys in America and they are bound together 
.n the organization for the purpose of promot- 
ing woodcraft, camper-craft, outdoor sports, 
resourcefulness, courage, patriotism, personal 
hygiene and physical exercise among their 
members and the boys of America. 

They are forerunners of the Boy Scouts of 
America, being the instigators of the Boy 
Scout Movement in this country, having been 
organized five years previous to the Boy 
Scouts. 

Their motto is the famous one of Davy 
Crockett, 

“T leave this rule for others when I’m dead, 

Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 

Their aim is something to do, to think about 
and something to enjoy, and the cultivation 
of manhood, muscle, morals and mind. Their 
object is not to reform boys, but to keep 
them from becoming deformed. 

They have spread to every State in the 
Union and into Mexico. Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, not by any heralding by the newspa- 
pers or any articles in the magazines, but 
from boy to boy, town to town, city to city 
and State to State this organization has 
quietly and quickly grown. 

—By One of the Boy Pioneers. 





RACINE, WISCONSIN, SCOUTS BUSY 


Thursday night, the 8th of February, as the 
People were crowding the down-town districts, 
a fire broke out unnoticed in the Thronson Co. 
furniture store. Slowly it burned, increasing 
in volume, but yet the peorle did not notice it. 
A Boy Scout, Harry Bernstein, happened to 
come along the same street, with his eves wide 
open, as all the Bov Scouts should have. and 
he saw the fire and quickly gave the alarm. 
The fire department resronded, but owing to 
the frozen condition of the pipes and hvdrarts, 
no water was got on the flaming bhnilding 
until the fire had started in good. At last the 
water was thrown on the building, and the 
fire was soon put out. 

Feeding the wild ducks and seagulls on Lake 
Michigan is another fad among some of the 
Scouts and other bovs of Racine, Wis. The 
lake being frozen over, there is nractically 
rothing for the great fiock of fowls to eat. 
Here and there in the small onen nlaces they 
crowd in eroups of about fiftv. There thev 
stay, watching eagerly for any small fish that 
should happen to come near. At night these 
small places freeze over, and the poor birds 
are frozen to death; others die of hunger. On 
the 12th of February a bunch of bovs. some 
Scouts, others were not. hiked out on the ice 
with hig bags of corn, barlev, bread and scraps 
of fond. Thev hiked ont ahout a mile and a 
half from the shore, feedire all the hynerv 
fowls they passed, and, thinking it would not 
he safe to venture any further, turned ahovt 
and went home. Thev rerort that the ice is 
strewn with dead fowls and that the ice flelds 
extended beyond their range of vision. 


—Ejner Sorenson, Troop 2 Reporter. 
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Baden-Powell’s Life History 


Would Make Interesting Story 
He Has Had Many Adventures 





Founder of Boy Scout Movement Now Making Tour of the World. 
“The Hero of Mafeking.”—Always Smiling. 


Born in 


EN. BADEN-POWELL, who is considered 
G one of Great Britain’s greatest and most 

brilliant military men, was born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1857, the son of the late Rev. Baden- 
Powell of Oxford and Langton Manor and 
Henrietta Grace, daughter of Admiral W. H. 
Smyth of the British Navy. Robert Stephen- 
son, the builder of the tirst locomotive, was 
his godfather. He received his education at 
Charterhouse, and, at the age of 19, joined the 
13th Hussars. He was made Adjutant and 
served with that regiment in India, Afghanis- 
tan and South Africa. He served on the Staff 
as Assistant Military Secretary in South 


Africa from 1887 to 1889, took active part in’ 


the operations in Zululand and was mentioned 
for his bravery in dispatches. From 1890 to 
1893 he was Assistant Military Secretary in 
Malta. In 1895 he was sent on special services 
to Ashanti, in command of native levies, and 
for his eminent services he was decorated and 
brevetted Lieutenant Colonel. 

During the campaign in Matabeleland, 1896 
to 1897, Col. Baden-Powell was Chief Staff Of- 
ficer, and for his bravery he was again men- 
tioned in dispatches and made brevet Colonel. 
Shortly afterward he was made Colonel of the 
Irregular Horse in South Africa, and in 1897 
he was placed in command of the Fifth Dra- 
goon Guards. 


As Lieutenant Colonel, commanding the 
Fifth Dargoon Guards, he took part in the early 
operations during the Boer war. Snydam, the 
Boer commander, shut him up in Mafeking on 
the morning of October 15, 1899, only three 
days after the declaration of war. Cronje 
came over from Ladysmith and drew the lines 
closer about him. Joubert appeared and ac‘ed 
to the strength of the besieging forces. After 
a terrific bombardment, on October 22, he was 
asked to surrender, but he answered, “You 
can’t take me by sitting down outside. Come 
in and get us.” The bombardment was con- 
tinued day after day, but steadfastly Baden- 
Powell refused to surrender. Then the shells 


came flying too fast and furiously the be- 
sieged men dug holes in the ground and made 
them bomb-proof. 


Baden-Powell’s force consisted of 600 South 
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African rough riders, a few kaffirs and a hand- 
ful of town residents. His artillery consisted 
only of a few old cannons that had seen ser- 
vice in South Africa 50 years before. He was 
870 miles from Cape Town, 144 miles north 
of Kimberley and 850 miles from Buluwayo. 
There did not seem much prospect of relief, 
as the British troops were kept extremely 
busy at other places, but Baden-Powell re- 
fused to surrender. Always smiling, always 
ready with a kind word or joke, sharing the 
privations of his troopers as he did their 
dangers, he was their idol. 

On October 31, Baden-lowell with his hand- 
ful of men made a sortie, but was driven back 
by superior forces. The bombardment was 
continued by the Boers, but without effect 
upon the spirits of the besieged. On Decem- 
ber 26, Baden-Powell again made a sortie and 
succeeded in reaching the Boer trenches, but 
once more he was forced to fall back. Not 
until February 18, 1900, two months after the 
beginning of an almost continuous bombard- 
ment, did the Boers make an attempt to storm 
the town. Although weakened by starvation 
and reduced in numbers by sickness, the 
British defenders repulsed the Boers with 
heavy losses. During the following two 
months several other attempts were made by 
the Boers, but in every case they were thrown 
back by the gullant defenders. It was on 
May 16 that Mafeking was finally relieved, 
after a siege of 217 days. The brave com 
mander of the Mafeking garrison was pro- 
moted Major-General and in that capacity 
took part in the subsequent operations in the 
Transvaal. He was repeatedly mentioned in 
dispatches and was made Companion of the 
Bath. 

After the war he organized the South 
African Constabulary and served as Inspector- 
General of the Constabulary until 1903, when 
he was appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry 
and returned to England, where he became the 
lion of society and extremely popular not only 
with the army, but with people in general. 
He never married and devoted his spare time 
to outdoor sports and the writing of books on 
hunting, scouting and various other military 
subjects. 











THE COMPETITION AWARDS 





By the Competition Editor 


interested in our magazine. The ways 
in which you responded to our New 
Year’s competition showed that you had the 
interest of the magazine at heart. Boys of 
all ages and all kinds, and with every variety 
of handwriting imaginable entered the contest. 

The entries showed the .thought and con- 
sideration that the boys had given the sub- 
ject before sending in their entries. Every 
State and Territory and several foreign coun- 
tries were represented. 

Our object in publishing this New Year’s 
contest, which appeared in the January issue, 
was to get in direct touch with you, boys, 
and to find out what you wanted. We are 
well pleased with the results, and during the 
next few months you will notice that we are 
carrying out your directions. In return for 
this, your magazine wants your assistance. 
It is calling you to your duty. It wants your 
support and your interest. 

We have a subscription list containing many 
thousands of names of boys that subscribe to 
BOYS’ LIFE, besides the enormous news- 
stand sales, showing that a good many of the 
boys get their magazine each month from the 
newsdealer. 

Is your chum, pal, or schoolmate a reader 
of BOYS’ LIFE? Here is your opportunity 
to help us. Get among your friends; tell them 
about this magazine. They will be glad to 
know of it. 

After you get all through reading this copy, 
pass it along to your chums; get THEM in- 
terested. 

One boy in Chicago, in sending in his entry 
for this competition, writes: “I am a patrol 
leader of twenty-eight boys, eighteen of whom 
are subscribers to BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
including myself. At least five of the others 
buy it at the newsdealers’ every month. We 
all like BOYS’ LIFE, and think it the best 
five-cents’ worth we ever got.” 

Following is the list of awards for “The 
Dot and Line Puzzle.” You will notice that 
several of the winners are girls. The boys, 
themselves, had better look to their laurels. 
Just think, two girls got ahead of you this 
month in the December competition. It shows 
that the girls are not slow to discover the 
best boys’ magazine and get interested in it. 

The following are the prize winners of the Dot 
and Line puzzle, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue. By the time you have received this, 
each will have received his prize money. 

First Prize $1.50—S. Lund, 397 East avenue, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


B ine you have shown me that you are 


Second Prize $1.00—Christine Tapley, 8000 


South Flower street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Third Prize $ .75—Frank Schmidt, 335 East 
19th street, New York City, N. Y. 

Fourth Prize $ .50—Bert McAuley, 15 South 
Spencer street, Dalton, Ga. 

Fifth Prize $ .25—Rolf Normann, 4344 Lo- 
cust street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sixth Prize $ .25—Lisle G. Soule, Le Harpe, 
Ill. 

Seventh Prize $ .25—Clara Peters, Genesee, 
La. 

Eighth Prize $ .25—William Nigro, Miles 
City, Mont., Box 493. 

Ninth Prize $ .25—R. E. Agnew, 6957 Par- 
nell avenue, Chicago, III. 

Tenth Prize $ .25—William Albert Lee, Hen- 
nipen avenue, Minnesota, Minn. 

The awards for the January competition are 
very interesting, inasmuch as the prize win- 
ners sent in the lists nearest in accordance 
with the one which received the most votes. 

Following is the list which received the most 
votes: 

“New Year Competition” 

l. “His Race With Death.” 

2. “The Kid -Reporter.” 

3. “The Speed Demon.” 

4. “For His Vow’s Sake” 
5. “Boy Scouts’ News and Notes.” 

6. “Around the Camp Fire.” 

7. “Boy Scouts of America.” 

8. “Useful Hints for Scouts.” 

9. “The Tenderfoot.” 

10. “Photography Department.” 
ll. “Moleskin and the Scouts.” 
12. “The Fight at the Tree.” 
13. “Stamp Department.” 

The list of prize winners is as follows: 

First Prize $1.50—William G. Wells, Platte 
City, Mo. 

Second Prize $1.00—Charles B. Weed, 1328 
East 111th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Third Prize $ .75—Charles L. Smith, 132 
South Cleveland avenue, Canton, Ohio. 

Fourth Prize $ .50—Dora D. Maas, 700 Scott 
street, Little Rock, Ark. 

Fifth Prize $ .25—John Paul Mahatfey, Clin- 
ton, S. C. 

Sixth Prize $ .25—Leo Germain, 1356 West- 
lake avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Seventh Prize $ .25—Meredith Staub, Mar- 
ket and Fourth streets, St. Frederick, Md. 

Eighth Prize $ .25—Abbott Pounds, 205 
Union Savings Bank, Augusta, Ga. : 

Ninth Prize $ .25—Roland R. Pearson, At- , 
tleboro Falls, Mass. 

Tenth Prize $ .25—Albert B. Cunley, 73 
Marshall street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Rhode Island Boy Scouts 


The Only Boy Scout Organization 


Under a State Charter as a State Institution 


NE of the best, as well as the largest, 
O Minstrel Shows ever seen in Providence 
was that given by the members of the 
combined troops of the Rhode Island Boy 
Scouts on the evenings of February 5th, 6th 
and 7th in the Providence Opera House here. 
This show was composed entirely of Scouts 
from the local organization, and the chorus of 
two hundred voices, which was a feature of 
the performance, was highly complimented on 
the snap and precision with which the differ- 
ent pieces were rendered, as well as for its 
volume and clearness. 
The last performance on Wednesday eve- 
ning was Scouts’ Night, at which time the en- 


in America Existing 





ed in a speech, in which he declared that the 
Rhode Island Boy Scouts would next summer 
be in possession of as fine a camping outfit as 
any in the country, as a result of the success 
of the minstrel show. Mr. Rathom then called 
for three cheers for the 200 Scouts who had 
taken part in the performance. 

The statue presented by the Scoutmasters 
is unique in design and execution. It repre- 
sents the figure of a Rhode Island Boy Scout 
dressed in full uniform, the statue being cast 
in bronze of a color which exactly matches the 
regulation khaki. The piece is 17 inches in 
height and stands on an ebony pedestal. It 
was modeled from Mr. Lake’s son, who is a 
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A Body of Rhode Island Boy Scouts Starting Out For Camp 





tire house was reserved for Scouts, and a rec- 
ord attendance was on hand to cheer and ap- 
plaud the work of their fellow Scouts. 

During the first part of the performance 
Wednesday evening the Scout Commissioner, 
John R. Rathom, appeared on the stage and 
presented certificates to the Assistant Scout- 
masters of the Rhode Island Boy Scouts. The 
presentation was interrupted by Scoutmaster 
Arthur L. Lake of the First North Providence 
Troop, who called out to Interlocutor Frank B. 
McSoley that he had a message from the 
Scoutmasters. The message took the form of 
a magnificent bronze statue of a Rhode Island 
Boy Scout, which was formally presented to 
the Scout Commissioner by the Scoutmasters, 
who surrounded him at the centre of the stage. 
The presentation was made by Mr. Lake. 

Mr. Lake made the presentation in behalf of 
the 35 Scoutmasters, and Mr. Rathom respond- 

37 








member of the North Providence Troop, and 
was cast by the Gorham Manufacturing Co. 

Following is a list of the Assistant Scout- 
masters, who were awarded certificates for 
their loyalty and devotion to the movement: 
Coville B. Smith, Charles W. Selin, Thomas 
Gardiner, Kenneth Brown, Walter F. Caverly, 
Antoine Martin, James Sullivan, Joseph Mari- 
ano, Yarvant Assedorian, Herbert Ballou, Roy 
Bowtell, C. Miller, Fred Heap and Harry Bed- 
ford. 





SCOUTS GREET E. T. SETON 


London, Feb. 20.—Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of America, has 
arrived here, and was received at the station 
by a detachment of Boy Scouts, accompanied 
by a band. 
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The Stamp Album 


Stamps Worth Looking For 


HIS month I am commencing a series of 
T chats about stamps which, while they 
have attained the dignity of fairly high 


prices in the catalogues, are still very often 


ome across by the young collector. Part of 
he joy of collecting is to keep one’s eye con- 
tantly open to obtain such stamps at reason- 
ble prices. 

The great thing, of course, is to know 
xactly what to look for, so that when the 
argain comes your way you may not miss 
t for lack of knowledge. To help my chums 
a this respect, 1 propose to publish during 
he next few months a list of the stamps 
which it is well to be on the lookout for. 

German War Stamps 

Taking the countries in alphabetical order, 
the first that we need bother with are those 
which were issued in Alsace and Lorraine by 
the North German Confederation Post Off'ces 
luring the terrible Franco-Prussian war. They 
ire simple-looking stamps. The value is in 
‘arge figures in the centre, the word “lostes” 
it the top, and “Centime” or “Centimes” at 
the bottom. The words and figures are printed 
ver a network background, and the thing to 
ook out for is whether the points of the net 
ire upwards or downwards. fF f they are down- 
wards the stamps are worth very much more 
han if they are upwards. But all these 
stamps, whether they are upwards or down- 
vards, are well worth securing and keeping in 
. used condition. 

We will take Austria next, and remind 
surselves that of the first issue, that of 1850. 
Che 1 kreuzer yellow and the 1 kreuzer orange 
ire in their way prizes which should be looked 
or. Neither of these stamps is expensive, 
ut the point is to get them in absolutely 
verfect condition. Any one of the 1850 im- 
veforate stamps is worth a lot more on ribbed 
vaper than they are on the ordinary paper; 
0 if you get one printed on the ribbed paper, 
stick to it like grim death. 

A Portuguese Colony 

The Azores Islands, which are a Portuguese 
‘olony in the North Atlantic, have produced 
ome stamps which come well within the 
neaning of the word rare. In 1868 some of 
the Portuguese stamps of the 1866-7 issue 
were surcharged with the word Acores. All 
these impeforate issue are scarce, and the 5 
reis black is quite a valuable stamp. Very 
sood used copies are better to secure than 
inused, but. 1 suppose that most of us are 
n the position of the gentleman who remarked 
‘hat beggars cannot be choosers, and I do not 
+hink that any of us would refuse a copy of 
the 5 reis black or the 10 reis yellow of the 
(868 issue even if it did happen to be unused. 

~~ the way, there is a very rare variety of 
on reis with the surcharge printed in rosy 
red. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department for 
three cents a word. In all cases cash must come with 


the order. Copy should be received by the 5th of the 
preceding month for the next month's magazine. No ad- 
yertisemevt accepted for less than thirty cents. We re- 


gerve the right to reject advertising we may deem ob- 
jectionsble. Each individual number and initial beth in 
advertisement and address count as words. BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, Adv. Mgr., 72 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. I. 


ATTENTION, BOYS AND GIRLS—We give a guaranteed 
watch for selling twenty packuges of Art Post Cards at 
10 cents per package. PREMIUMS easily earned. NORTH- 
WESTERN NOVELTY CO., Oakley and North Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


FARN $190 on every $2 order. Money making methods ex- 
plains. Price 5c. DAVIS CO., 64 West 35th St.. New York. 


EARN Goop PAY copying addresses; 
stamps. Hinchey, 207, Middleport, a. e 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR BUSINESS?—‘‘Roys’ Life 
Magazine.”” in pursunnee of Ite polley of publishing the 
best boys’ magazine in the country. has Inangurated this 
classified advertising department. With a rate of 8¢ a 
word and a guranteed cirenintion of over 40,000 copies 
each month, ‘‘Boys’ Life Mugnzine’ Is the chenpest ad- 
vertising medium in this country. If son were to write 
to every one of the renders of ‘‘Rors’ Life.** to tell them 
ahont something von wernt to bur, sell or exchange, ft 
wonld cost son over $1000 for postage alone, but you may 
get in touch with everr one of onr readers directly 
throngh one of these small ads. Scont arenund and = see 
what you have that ron wonld like to sell or exchange. 
or something ron wonld like to advertise In onr maga- 














particulars six 








gine, either a tent. wateh. book. boat. ennoe, eamera, or 
the thonennd and one thirgs thet every boy har or 
might want. ROYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane. 


Advertising Mannger. 72 Werlhosset St., Providence, R. 1 
BTAMPS! One packet twentr-five Valuable Assorted 
Stampa. ten cents, postpaid. BEECH COOKE, Coopers- 
town, New York. 
WANTED—a bor. in each town, to act an representative. 
in the aubacription and book business, on commiaaton. 
werk for Sehool bora. Apply to—J. RUSSELL 
RLADES, Poeomoke City. Mad - 
COV TS—FARN GOOD MONFY selling onr handsome Fonn- 
tain Pens. enay work ensy sellers, enormons profits. Sam- 
ple fourtein pen ond terma twenty-five centa Write at 
once, POST SUPPLY CO... Devt BR. WALTITAM. MASS. 
VENTRILONQUIST DOURLE TITROAT. Grentest novelty tn- 





vented Fita roof of month. Invisible, Imitetes birds and 
animela. Wared be Wizerd Mermen. 19 centa, strumps ac- 
cepted LE MOYNE EXCHANGE, 1549 N. Oakley Ave.. 
Chieago, 11. 





RAYS. LOTS OF FUN! FLYING SCRERCTIER actually 
filer, Only 1%, PEERLESS NOVELTY CO., Box 1349. 
Pittaburgh. Pa. 

ROYS: MAKE MONEY. Guarantee to shaw yon how, to 
give gon arr morthic eeatelogne and % eamrlee all far 19 
cents. ALNU NOVELTY CO., Rox 315R, Cleveland. Ohfo. 
NEW ROOK. “JANE.” 10¢.—Catelog of elnesy booke and 
fen nictnres free. ROND PUR. CO., C-4. Columbna, Ohio. 
MAKE AND SFLTI, “‘Inttece Pens.” It's ense Secret youre 
for a red atamp. HUSTLER PUR. CO., 3348 Malta &t.. 
Phila., Pa. 


FREE! Tandeome Fountain Pen abaolntely free for send- 
ing me five bora’ nomea, addresses and four 2e. atamps to 
carer exnense of matling, ete Offer good for 20 dara only 
Address SALES DEPT... 7 Liberty St.. Anburn, N. Y,. 

2 ARSORT, POST CARDS. acenerr. enmic and loving. 
sent for 1N¢., with onr fll. tricks catalogue. A. WERICH. 
1228 40th Ave.. Chiengo. 

RAORTHAND IN 7 LESSONS. MOST RAPID, readable 
aretem. Onickly learned at home. Write to-day for Free 
Firat Tesaon UNIGRAPH CO... Omaha, Neh, 

JOIN THE FLAG ROYS OF AMERICA. Gold Enamel Pin 
in eolors and memhbershin ecard. twentr-five cente. Grand 
rally at Pan-Amertenn Fxposition. FLAG STAFF NO. 1. 
77 Oraton Street. Newark, New Jersey. 


RE A K™NG OF CARD TRICKS! Card gets smaller 
three times. Card changes srote three times, Roth 
tricks for ane dime (enir). WOOLEY MAGIC CoO.. 
gag s Adame .. Penria, THinnia, or aoe 

NEW YORK BOYS bad better look at mv penny 
books. Thousands of stamps at one cent each. 
GRAMMONS, 61 Nassau St., New York City. 
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Che Chaplain’s alk 


My Dear Boys: 

The question of pocket-money is a 
very important one for boys, and it will 
be a good thing to arrive at some defi- 
nite conclusion how to regulate it. It e 
is very easy to forget the claims of 
father and mother when you begin to 
have a way of your own. Sometimes I 
am more than surprised at the selfish- 
ness of young fellows in regard to 
those who have done every mortal thing ki 
for them, and launched them into the Fas 
world at no small trouble and expense. 

My strong advice to you is to limit 
your pocket-money to a very small 
amount. The boy who gives a large 
share of his earnings towards home ex- 
penses never regrets it in the long run, 
especially if his parents are none too 
well off. The best soldiers and sailors I 
have known are those who have never 
failed to send most of their allowance to 
their mother. This system has the ad- 
vantage of keeping boys out of any num- 8 
ber of temptations, which cannot hurt ¥ 
them if they are once plucky enough to u 
say they cannot afford certain doubtful 
pleasures. Ps 

I can speak to you with authority on Ps 
this point, because as a boy I was never 
allowed to have any money of my own # 
except quite a small sum every week, so 8 
that I got into the habit of self-denial, 
which has stood me in splendid stead. a 
The boy with too much pocket-money a 
often becomes a scapegrace, and you 
have no notion how easy it is to form % 
the habit of selfishness, and how im- 8 
mensely difficult it is to break it. : 

Again I would advise you to club # 
together and make this resolution with # 
several of your friends, and I prophesy 
that if you stick to it you will not only 
prosper, but you will feel a content and 
a sense of manliness which nothing else 
can give you, and which nothing in the % 
whole world can take away. § 

Always your affectionate friend, PA 
a THE CHAPLAIN. $ 
EPSPS SPIED OS PE IO SOG TOL DOG DOE ION SOR DOL OC 


BOYS’ OWN TOY MAKER 


Tells how to make Engines, Cameras, 

ler 1 ‘eleph . Lanterns, 
Boats, Kites, Balloons, Guns, Fishing 
Tackle, Animal Traps & many others, 
so plain a boy can easily make. 200 
illus. This great book with extra pres- 


ent 10c. C. A. NICHOLS, JR., Box 
96. Chili. N. Y¥. 


LOSER, AAA TR 


DOR D OLDS 




















Ma Ic Tricks Send 10c,and we mail 200 Mag- 

g ie lricks wits: cviny sare dice, 
ribbous, rings, etc.. expia‘ .a » simple you can do 
them at once, Astonish and amuse friends and 
make money. Rea wizard shin: ~~ 9 storin vourtown,| 
Write Bates Magic Co.,Dept 14 Melrose, Mass. 
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SOLDIERS MARCHED AND FOUGHT 


to the martial strains of the trumpet, long 
before the time of King David. From pas- 
sages in the Bible and the classics we know 
that In ancient times it was employed by the 
Egyptians and Israelites as a means of rais- 
ing the spirits and strengthening the courage 
of those who fought in battle. 

In modern times the trumpet is still used 
among the different armies of the world, each 
country having for its army a system of 
calls and signals for informing their soldiers 
when to perform the various duties which 
may be required of them. 

The system of calls used In the United 
States Army and Navy Is considered by many 
authorities to be the best In the world, con- 
taining as it does some of the most beautiful 
and spirited calls ever written for this re- 
markable instrument. 

The simplicity of the trumpet, together 
with its prominence In some of the most im- 
portant events of the world’s history, makes 
the sounding of trumpet calls an interesting 
and fascinating study to thousands of patri- 
otic men and boys throughout the world. 

All that is needed In order to become a 
trumpeter, is a trumpet, an instruction book, 
and a little time spent in study. It will sur- 
prise you to see how quickly this Instrument 
can be mastered. At the end of a week’s 
practice many toys are able to sound several 
calls, and by still further apolving themselves 
they soon become quite proficient. 

The instruction book now used almost ex- 
clusively in the United States Army and 
Navy, Is “The Teengotere:, Manual,” by Na- 
than C. Lombard. e will send this book, 
postpaid, to any address in the U. S. on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.50, or it can be obtained 
through any military or music store. 

We make a specialty of selling U. S. Regu- 
lation Trumpets and Bugles for $5, express 
prepaid to any point in the U. S. with the 
— of Alaska and the Island posses- 
sions. 

Send for our catalog of Trumpets and 
oven and our free booklet, “‘How to Prac- 

ce. 


The Lombard Company 


4 POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 











» “CECIL PEOLI” CHAMPION RACER 
Controlled by Ideal Aeroplane 
and Supply Co. 





esteenesiiunn Plans and directions for _build- 
ing this famous model 25c. Plan for building Wright 
Bi-plane, 3 ft. Flving Model, 25c. Bleriot Monoplane 
3 ft. Flying Model-plan 15c. Complete stock of guar- 
anteed materials and parts. Our new_ up-to-the- 
minute Catalog contains EVERYTHING. Also has 
official rules for contests. 5c. brings it, worth $1.00. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. 
and Broadway, New York City. 








Study Applied Art at home, 
Personal Correspondence System. 
Eminent Instructors. More than twelve 
years successful teaching. Practical re 
sults guaranteed. Our studentsin demand by leadi 
employers of artists. Applied Art Courses in Commerel: 
E.8.Pusworts Drawing, Illustrating, Seachers Normal, Fashion, Letter- 
Founder and Art jng and Design, Cartooning, Photo Retouching, Arehitee- 
Director = tural Perspective, Etc. Kadorsed by high authorities. 
Residence Finishing School for Advanced Students. 
Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
577 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Might Is Right. 


By HAROLD DE POLO 

UTUMN reigned supreme, frosty and ex- 
A hilarating, rendering the woods gorgeous 

and majestic. The leaves on the trees 
were exquisitely colored, in every varying 
shade of brown and red, and green and yel- 
low, which contrasted strongly with the dead, 
brittle ones that covered the ground. 

A crackling of leaves sounded, and a red 
squirrel scampered along under the trees, a 
chestnut in his mouth and an air of mis- 
chievous delight in his well-formed body and 
twinkling onyx-black eyes, for the nut was 
quite a treasure, as it had been a bad year 
and the winter store was far from being mu- 
nificent. Happily he tripped along, chittering 
proudly to himself and all that might hear; 
a purring, self-satisfied chitter that rose 
higher and higher at each skip and jump. 

And then from one of the big chestnuts 
came an answer. A shrill, indignant sort of 
jealous chitter in a lower key, and the owner, 
a large, muscular gray squirrel, slid down the 
trunk and brought himself to a pompous halt 
at the base. 

The red scented trouble. He rose on his 
sturdy haunches, transferred the nut to his 
front paws, and chattered questioningly, while 
the creamy white strip along his breast and 
his belly heaved angrily. 

Undoubtedly the gray believed that might 
was right. He bounded forward and stood 
hurling insults at the smaller animal, hoping 
to frighten him off and secure the prize. But 
the one nut meant much to the red. Little 
waves of emotion coursed down his back and 
up the tail, and the hairs bristled until it 
stood out like a bushy ramrod. The skin 
about his neck creased over the head, and the 
fur seemed to form an Elizabethan ruff. Anger 
filled his small body; his egg-shaped eves be 
came wide and round, and the pupils ap- 
peared to burn a smoky blue, while impudent- 
ly, bravely, he threw defiance at the gray. 

The aggressor was surprised. He had ex- 
pected instant capitulation, and he felt gross- 
ly offended at the other’s audacity. He 
swelled up and puffed out, and then with a 
bound flew straight at the red. 

The smaller squirrel knew that his tor- 
mentor was far superior in weight and 
strength, but he resolved to hold his treasure 
at all costs, and relied solely upon his quick- 
footed agility to fight a running, climbing, fly- 
ing fight. 

As the gray passed through the air, the red 
shot upward and struck him a neat blow in 
the middle with his bullet-like head, twirling 
him round and round until he fell clumsily to 
the ground. But the gray quickly recovered 
his feet. All his hairs stood rigidly on end; 
his eyes smouldered ferociously, and indeed 
he looked quite dangerous. He emitted a long, 
high-pitched squeak and dashed after the red. 
The pursued scurried up a tree, with his 
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enemy in hot pursuit. Up they went, higher 
and higher, leaping from bough to bough, 
from tree to tree, chattering and squealing, 
the red always keeping a safe distance off. 
He had dropped the nut, for now that counted 
as nothing, as he knew that the gray was 
persistently bent on revenge for that first 
stroke and the disastrous plight in which it 
had placed him. For the silver gray had a 
vast amount of self-conceit. 

The little red was panting a bit now, and 
trying all sorts of tricks to outwit and tire 
his opponent. With dexterous ease and quick- 
ness he would jump from one limb to an- 
other, forward and backward and. sideways, 
his feet never seeming to touch anything. 

The gray became exceedingly irritated at 
being eluded. He gathered a new burst of 
speed and sprang after the red, and shortly 
the other’s tail almost brushed his nose. Then 
the red tried a rather desperate game. His 
muscular body closed like a jackknife and he 
flew up the tree, so fast that the bark ap- 
peared to be moving and the squirrel remain- 
ing stationary, but still the gray’s breath 
fanned his tail. 

Up to the topmost branch he went; then 
his body quivered, his fore and hind-feet, and 
head and tail, stretched rigidly out, and his 
sinewy, dark-red form shot through the air 
like an arrow. Once, in midair, for the frac- 
tion of a second only, he bent double, getting 
more impetus, for the leap he was taking was 
a good fifty feet, then again he flattened out, 
cut the air like a bullet, and landed clean on 
the pine that was his mark. 

The gray had not the leaping power of the 
red, but he thought not of that in his rage 
at being foiled, and his bristling silver form 
bounded after that of the other, and then, 
while about twenty feet from the pine, he 
lost his equilibrium, made a futile effort to 
regain it, became frightened for the moment, 
and tumbled downward. The fall was easily 
seventy feet, but before reaching the ground 
he twisted about, and righting himself, 
struck on his feet, but still he was severely 
stunned. 

Comfortably perched on a big crutch in the 
pine, the little red triumphantly viewed his 
adversary’s mishap. The time was ripe, and 
for a moment he thought of making off, but 
anger smouldered in his heart as he thought 
of the nut and the gray’s bullying act in try- 
ing to steal it. Always he had learned that 
might was right, and a fierce resentment rose 
within him against this striking truth. His 
blood tingled hot and cold by turns, and the 
resentment turned to rage—wild, ungovern- 
able, fearless rage. His eyes burned deeply 
and seemed to shoot forth fire, and he bared 
his teeth in a wicked snarl. Then he dropped 
to a lower limb, and from there sprang accu- 
rately at his floundering enemy. 

Fairly and squarely he struck the gray with 
stunning force. Both of them clawed for a 
hold and tried to nip flesh, and together they 


rolled over and over, sometimes bounding up | 
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This Fob Given Away 


advertise THE 
COLLETT SCHOOL OF 
ENGRAVING, this beau- 
tiful, heavily Roman 
gold plated LOCKET 
FOB with your own mon- 
ogram, hand engraved— 
leather top and buckle to 
match—will be sent to 
one young man in a fam- 
ily, at half cost of en- 
graving the monogram. 
The FOB is exact size of 
illustration and equal in 
appearance to F OBS 
costing $5.00 and more. 
It is made to hold two 
pictures and is just the 
FOB every young man 
would wish to have. 
Send us your full in- 
itials and 25 cents (coin 


or stamps) to pay half 
engraving and 
mailing — the engraving 
alone would cost 50 cents 
in any jewelry store—and 
FOB will be sent post- 
paid with information re- 
garding how you. can 
easily and quickly learn 
the Art of Engraving, a 
fascinating, congenial and 
well paid profession. 


C.B. COLLETT & CO., 


39 MAIDEN LANE, DEPT F, NEW YORK. 





»RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to = and lw 1912 model, Write 
Sor Special cr. n 
Guaran 1912 Models $10 to 27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 
1910 and 2) Mi Ss $7 fe $12 
ALL OF B aan 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 
eae 421 makes and models, good as new fo $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. ' 
We Ship on Ap wal without a cent 
eee ee 10 Days’ Free Trial 
B yreight & 
ter-brake wheels, lamps, and 
ES Sinis * DO NOT 


ndries, ge dpe o 
BUY till you get our catalo and offer- 
MEAD CXCLE CO. De 


¢ now. 

pt.B-278 CHICAGO 

Every boy, or girl, can be an editor or au- 

thor. Particulars for getting out an ama- 

teur paper for 2c. stamp. Lots of fun and 

valuable experience. Get acquainted with 

hundreds of amateur writers through our 
big National Association. Address 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY & PROMOTION 
National Amateur Press Association, 
33 Hartford Street, Dorchester, Mass. 






























127 kinds {702: "004, Puzzles 


Sample with Catalog 10 cents, 
or 3 leaders for 25 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE W’K’S 
St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 
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247 Vital Pointers on How 
to Make Your Camera Pay 


Describes vividly, clearly, specifically every 
step from selecting subject to selling print. 

$1 to $15 EACH FOR ORDINARY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS would seem impossible to the average 
worker, but we are merely stating facts when 
we say publishers are paying this amount for 
very simple subjects. It would not be possible 
for everyone to send a print to an editor and 
cash it like a check, still it can be accom- 
Plished by a careful study of 


“CASH AND THE CAMERA” 


And the book goes still further than that. It 
pointedly tells you all the little tricks and 
twists that assure you of a market for your 
prints. It gives you many of the closely guard- 
ed secrets and methods for making and sell- 
ing photographs that have caused you to re- 
gard the successful photographer as a born 
genius. 

“CASH AND THE CAMERA” not only in- 
cludes dozens of pointers on the use of the 
lens, the finishing of —_ the making of 
flashlights, securing photographs for news- 
papers, magazines and publishers, but It also 
can be made the basis of a systematic study of 
the entire subject of photography. 

It tells how to use your lens to best advan- 
tage, how to correctly develop the negative, 
when to stop development, how to quickly get 
finished prints in 20 minutes, what paper to 
use, how to get correct exposure of the print, 
how to make practically perfect interiors, how 
to make successful flashlights, and detailed in- 
struction is given on Press and Illustrating 
Photography. 

Whether for pleasure or profit you want 
this book. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send $1 for “CASH AND THE CAMERA” and 
1 will include, for a limited time, without 
charge, the names, requirements and prices 
paid by more than 35 publishers and buyers. 
Just sign your name and address On the mar- 
gin, wrap a DOLLAR BILL in this page and 
mail immediately—at my risk. 


A. S. DUDLEY, Publisher 
Box 447E, Scranton, Pa. 
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in the air, chittering, snapping, squeali * 
gray and silver and red a eae saat 
steely, animated, bristling fur. 

The red was getting the better of the argu: 
ment, for the gray was still vastly surprised 
at the other’s daring and presumption in at- 
tacking might—might that was right. He 
tried to sink his teeth in the reddish-white 
throat, but the possessor of that throat was 
too rapid. He darted his head under and bit 
his opponent on the chest, and then, as the 
gray let loose his hold, the red’s hind-feet shot 
out and inflicted a punishing scratch alon 
the gray’s belly, and with a _ high-pitched 
shriek of pain he tossed high in the air. 

The gray landed. He was bleeding a bit, 
but the thing that bothered him most was 
the colossally incredible fact that the smaller 
animal had gotten the better of the first 
clinch, and with murderous eyes and death in 
his heart, he bounded forward. 

The red’s wrath cooled and he argued sane- 
ly, for he was an extremely sensible beast. 
He knew that he could never hold out against 
the gray in a close finish fight, and he was 
also aware that the only reason he had not 
been vanquished in the last encounter was 
that he had taken the other by surprise. So 
again he tried the running fight tactics. Up one 
of the chestnuts he scrambled, the gray after 
him, and there followed once more the leap- 
ing and flying, up and down, from tree to tree. 

As the red landed safely after a difficult 
spring, he heard his enemy emit a louder and 
angrier shriek than any he had used before. 
He immediately looked back and saw the gray 
standing still, his body puffed out with ter- 
rible indignation, his eyes almost popping 
from his head, and his jaws working convul- 
sively, as he gazed down below. 

The red followed the glance; then he, too, 
swelled out and blazed. For there on the 
ground, calmly munching the nut over which 
the dispute had arisen, was a fuzzy, brown- 
ish-red, fat young woodchuck. 

A look of comprehension passed between 
the two squirrels; their quarrel was forgot- 
ten, for, as is usual with all creatures of the 
woods, even if they are deadly enemies, but 
of the same kind, at the intrusion of a thiev- 
ing alien they will join forces and give him 
battle. 

The squirrels set up a noisy, indignant 
chitter, and their red and gray forms dove 
at the woodchuck. All three met, and amid 
shrieking and yelling, tossed about in an un- 
distinguishable ball of flying fur. 

The little woodchuck was very young and 
knew scarcely anything of his world. The 
two squirrels seemed to him some huge mon- 
sters bent on his destruction, for they had 
taken him by surprise, which is a thing that 
means much, especially between animals. His 
opponents were indeed agile, also the two to- 
gether were mightier than himself, and they 
were able to nip several times through his 
fuzzy hair and into his flesh, sending quick 














darts of pain through his body. 
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Then the little woodchuck became crazed 
and he fought as if for his life. He struck 
out valiantly with all his paws and snapped 
and bit viciously. There were more chitter- 
ing squeals, and then the ball separated. The 
squirrels: leaped to the side and cavorted in 
flying skips around and about the woodchuck, 
who stood puffed out in a round, maddened 
ball, his brown eyes burning hot, and with his 
snout in the air, yapping sharp cries. 

For a space he kept them off, bluffed by 
his wild actions, but then one of them would 
jump behind him, and when he turned to face 
him, the other would fly at his head and 
damage him by a scratch or a nip. Though 
when the woodchuck did hit with his stocky, 
strong paws he made quite a neat bruise and 
occasionally ripped open a portion of flesh. 
But a squirrel can take a good deal of pun- 
ishment without flinching, and this only made 
them madder and imbued them with more 
courage. 

Like two steel springs they would strike 
him, jerk back like a boomerang, and again 
tackle him. Then for the second time they 
formed a squeaking, chattering ball, and tum- 
bled about among the trees, the red and the 
gray this time drawing a fair amount of blood 
from the alien. And when the ball parted 
connections the young woodchuck was thor- 
oughly helpless, thoroughly scared, and most 
thoroughly beaten. And now, like all young- 
sters, he though of home and mother, and 
straightway commenced his retreat. When 
the squirrels were not upon him, he would 
turn and rush in the direction of his hole; 
then when they came up, he would squat 
down and face them, and spit and snarl and 
thresh. 

This kept up for some time, the woodchuck 
always backing, turning and making a howling 
racket; the squirrels always attacking and 
trying to elude his claws. Then again, when 
only some twenty feet from his hole, they 
pounced upon him, and bit and clawed him 
quite cruelly, while he set up a terrible, 
shrieking, desolate cry for help, so loud that 
it awoke his sleeping mother and brought her 
to the mouth of the hole. When she saw 
the sad plight in which her offspring was, she, 
too, set up a loud ery—a.cry of fearful rage 
that went straight to the little squirrels’ 
hearts and chilled them through, and made 
their hair stand on end with awful fright, and 
hastily they fell from the woodchuck. 

The big, brownish, badger-colored wood- 
chuck waddled forward with surprising agil- 
ity; her whole body swelled to the bursting 
point, her eyes darting like flames, and her 
two long, sharp front teeth bared wickedly. 

The red and the gray dared not attack the 
mother, and so they spat fiercely at the bat- 
tered youngster, sent a volley of scathing in- 
sults at his mother, once more roundly cursed 
one another, and then fled in opposite direc- 
tions. So again it was proven that might is 


right. 
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have good feet. Army doctors say a 
soldier with sore, neglected feet is 
only 1-8 a soldier. He’s as useless as 
a lame horse. Now boys, if you want 
Good Scout feet ask Mother to buy 
you the ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoe, the kind the 
United States soldiers in the Philip- 


pines are wearing. 

Hi "2d 
SHOE 

You can ruu all day ‘tong and never 
know you’ve got feet—besides—a pair 
of ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes at $1.50 are the 
best knockabout shoes money can buy. 
They are fine-looking school shoes. Ask 
the shoe dealer in your town for ‘‘Fi- 
sole’’ Shoes. If he hasn’t got them, 
write NOW—telling us your size and 
enclosing $1.50 to our nearest office: 
Chicago, 308 W. Monroe St.:New York, 
107 Duane St.;Boston, 229 Congress St. 
and be sure to give the dealer's name. 
We will pay expressage. Write for the 
“Fisole’’ leaflet. Deulers: Write for 
samples of this wonderful ‘‘Fisole.’’ 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


FIR, 
The Shoe With 
A Breathing Sole 










































is over 30 inches 
in length. The 
barrel is bronze, 16 
inches long and finely 
rifled. It has a’ built 
up steel jacket. giving it 
great strength and dura- 
bility. The rear sicht is 
open and adjustable and 
the front is a knife sight. 
The stock is made of fine wal- 
nut with pistol grip as shown. 
The gun has the hammer action 
and the shell is automatically 
thrown out when the barrel is 
“broken down” for reloading. The 
gun shoots 22 caliber long or short 
cartridges. 

This 18s one of the finest rifles made. 
I want youtohaveone All I ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
teN you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. M. Piper, 116 Popular Bidg-, Des Moiues, lows. 





LOFLDS OF FUN FOR 19° CTS. 
B eh 4 Ventriloquists’ Double Throat. Fits roof of 
mouth, invisible. imitates birus and animals, 


Used by great Wizard Herman, Astonish and 
mystifv vour friends, higgest thing vet. Thousands sold. Only 100, 
€for 25e, Bates Music Co., Box 51, Dept. 39, Melrose, Mass, 








How to Entertain Bok win 
and Riddles, 73 Toasts, 67 Parloo Tae a 
Fortune-telling Secrets, 32 Money-Mak-i; 
Secrets, 22 Funny Readinss. All 106 i 
PARKER NOVELTY CO.,Desk 202, Chicago 





THINGS ALL SCOUTS SHOULD KNOW 








The paragraphs below explain many little things that are well worth knowing. If during 
your travels you come across items which seem suitable for this page, forward them with the 


correct explanation to me.—[The Editor.] 


AN EFFICIENT GLIDER 


Of the many paper gliders which I have ex- 
perimented with, the monoplane with stiffened 
front edge appears to be the most efficient. 

Fold a sheet of paper 
double and cut out as 
shown in Fig. 1. Flatten 
out and fold the project- 
ing head in on itself, as HEAD 


indicat- p ccc mec cccnce 
Ritiwesds bas cites 





ed by 
the dot- 
ted lines 
The roll 
should 
be on 
the un- 
der side, | 5 
that is, hee as Stee, 
on the side away from the direction in which 
the paper was folded, and flattened down with 
a knife so as not to offer undue resistance to 
the air. If the head is made heavy, no extra 
weighting is required; but I have found it more 
satisfactory to have a light head and to ad- 
just the weight exactly by means of a small 
clip of tin or thin sheet of brass or copper—a leg 
of a paper 

clip may be 

used —slip- 


= over AW) 
the fold at ——————<- gH ‘WY +h 

the centre. ~~ wel 

This also 
helps to 
prevent the 
fold open- 
ing. 

The glider should be held be- 
tween thumb and middle finger, 
and launched horizontally (Fig. 
2). If it dives, it is too heavy in 
front; if it behaves erratically, 
it is probably too light in front. 
When properly balanced it glides 
on a very flat gradient; I have made speci- 
mens which would advance 30 feet while 
dropping less than 3 feet. Pick up the glider 
by the middle, not by a wing. 





















TO BAFFLE BURGLARS 

Winter is a favorite time for burglars to 
practice their dishonest profession. A burglar 
can very easily pick a lock or push the key 
out, and open the door by means of skeleton 
keys; but the idea shown by this sketch will 
baffle many night intruders. 

It consists of a piece of strong wire, bent 











like the letter U. After locking the door, 
place the wire over the handle and pass the 
two ends through the key, as shown; this 
securely holds the key and prevents it from 
being turned from outside. 





CATCHING CRABS 

A favorite seaside occupation is trying to pick 
up crabs without getting nipped, for to get one’s 
thumb or fingers pinched by one of these crea- 
tures is not at all pleasant. 

Our illust ration 
shows the correct way 
of picking up a crab 
with the fingers — if 
you do it as depicted 
the crab has no chance 
of nipping you, for it 
is. only with its big 
claws that it can do 
any damage. 

Be sure never to try 
to pick a crab up from 
the side on which the 
big claws grow. Ap- 
proach it from. the 
other side, where the small legs are; place the 
thumb en the back and the fingers underneath 
and then you will be abke to lift the crab with- 
out danger. 
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© BASEBALL F 


King of American Games 
Be a Young “‘Mathewson,”’ A 
“6 Goombs,”’ A “‘ Cobh”? or 
A ** Wagner”’ 
Basehall Outfits Ghent padded) Sica 
er’s Mitt or Fielder’s stmnefutactarcrs in the "7 L ONE PREMIU a 


Will send free this outfit as one 
make you happy. 


Baseball Suits 


ASEBALL SUITS are made from carefully woven GRAY, | 
EE ED MATER 4 


this fine outfit will 


er. Our suits are made to oS ful size and guaranteed Ly. bine, 
uit complete consists of pan 


Ss I I will 1 send you, at once, 8 of my Beautiful Premium 
IN Pictures ——. phy are oe rT, + A 25c each on 
n he w 

BALL SUITOR A PLAYER'S SUTEIT vas desctibed. 


M. Crofton, Sec’y, 649 W. 43d St., Dept. 797 
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CAN BE TIGHTENED : 

Some of you, when looking at machinery, may 
have wondered why the brass bearings of a 
shaft are split across the centre. It is done so 


that, in case of wear, the bearings may be tight- 
ened up. 
The manner of doing this is as follows: 


_eer7t NUTS FOR 











The screws are removed and the upper half 
of each bearing can then be taken off, and the 
under surface of it slightly filed down. 

If these removable portions are then replaced 
and the screws inserted and tightened up, the 
bearings will be in order. 


WAKING HIM UP 

There are times when it is necessary to wake 
people up quickly without disturbing them or 
others who may be sleeping near them. 

For instance, you may wake up in camp and 
find that one of your number is ill, or that some 
foolish people are trying to raid you. In such 
cases you naturally wish to rouse your Scout- 
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master, but you do not want to disturb the 
whole tent at the same time. 

Our illustration shows how to rouse a sleep- 
ing person quietly and effectively. All you 
need do is to take his hand in yours and gently 
press it. He will open his eyes and be wide 
awake in a moment, without that unpleasant 
startled feeling which often comes from being 
aroused suddenly. 


GOOD EGGS FROM BAD 

You all know how nasty it is to have an egg 
for breakfast and to find it is not as fresh as 
it might have been. Of course, it does not 
take long to cook another egg, but the very 
sight of the bad one is something you would 
have preferred to avoid. 

Here is a very simple means of finding out 
beforehand whether an egg is good or bad: 

Fill a jar with water and place the eggs one 
by one in it. 
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If the eggs remain at the bottom of the jar, 
that is a sure sign they are fresh. On the 
other hand, if they rise to the surface and float 
there, it is a sign that they are—well, just 
eggs. 
The reason why the bad egg floats is that, 
instead of the shell being full of solids, as it 
ought to be, some gases have formed and have 
thus made the egg quite buoyant. ‘ 





Telegraph poles always denote a main road 
or a railroad. 
* * . 
Note carefully every change of direction you 
may make. 
- . * 


In reconnoitering a village, take note of 
roads, buildings, shops and railroads. 
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This Official Scouts’ Knife With Motto, “Be Prepared,” on Blade and Handle 





Attention! 


This is the official knife for the Boy Scouts of 
America and has been recommended by the Na- 
tional committee on Equipment. The motto of 
the Boy Scouts, BE PREPARED, and insignia 
of the BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA are on 
blade and handle. The blades are made from 
the best English steel, stag handle, brass lined, 
with German silver bolsters, and has name 
plate and shackle. The illustration shows the 
many uses of this knife. It may be used as a 
Can Opener, Tack Lifter, Screw Driver, Leath- 
er Punch and ordinary Jack Knife. 

This knife will be given free to boys for sell- 
ing twenty-four packages of Daisy Stain Re- 
Mover at 10 cents euch. Daisy Stain Re- 
Mover removes all stains from any kind of cloth 
without injury to the fabric. This is easy to 
sell, as every one has some spot or stain on 
some article of clothing or household linen. 
WRITE TODAY for twenty-four packages, sell 
them at ten cents each, return the $2.40 to us 
and we will send you the knife postage paid. 
Catalogue of other free premiums on request. 
Write for it. Address 


A. E. HAWLEY, Dept. A, Lowell, Mass, 
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CLEANING KNIVES 

This is a useful hint as to cleaning knives of A 

anv kind. the 

The best way is to do it with a cork and a bas? 

little moistened emery powder. 

Rest the blade of the knife flat on the table - 
noc 
the 

as shown; rub the end of the cork on to the 
moistened emery powder, and with that thor- 
oughly scour the blade. 

This wears the knife blade less than any other 

bd method of cleaning, and it saves the expense of 
Ig oney having a knife board. 
o che 
mn A DOUBLE PURPOSE . 
e 4 Our illustration shows an ex- age 
ec ricl cellent way of using up candle 1 
ends, and of making a safety che 
‘ night-light at one and the same = 
The electrical field affords a wonderful time. of 
opportunity to boys with a liking for Procure an ordinary tumbler, up 
electrical work. The salaries paid are a Pe sang any = = 
s : yater and place the candle-end, 
large—promotion rapid, and, best of all, balanced with a nail as depict- 
the profession is not overcrowded. ed, in the water. 
The International Correspondence . = bey aoe dove a safe 
ght, and you w be surprised 
Schools of Scranton can make you an to find what a small amount of 
expert in the line of electrical work you tallow remains when the light 
like best. Hundreds of boys have is extinguished. 
already won success through I. C. S. 
help. You can do the same. Every- 
thing is made so clear that you can ite ani STAMPING PAPER 
. * ‘or heading patrol writing-paper, bills con- 
learn in your spare time, regardless of ing orders of the day, or posters announcing 
where you live or what you do. No sports, etc., a good serviceable stamp can be 
books to buy. See your parents about easily and cheaply made by a handy Scout. 
n As our illustration 
it—they want you to succeed. shows, all that is 
There’s big money in electricity. ert aake mani ; 
Get after it by marking and mailing th e shape of a & 
+ as stamp, with a piece 
the attached coupon to-day. Finding a te os ae 
out costs you nothing. nary flannel, the 
shape of the bird or 
2 = 2S SS i i ewe eS = = animal which forms Se 
1 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS the patrol sign, act 
Box 1220 SCRANTON, PA. { glued on to it. When 
] Explain, without further obligation on my part, how} the stamp is ready 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, for use, it must be 
r obile Runni Civil Servi well inked, and a 
' Mine Su etntentin’ Architect { g00d_ impression 
]]_ Mine Foreman Chemist I wiil be left if it Is 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages firmly pressed on tr 
| pg Re og Sulton Gee i to the paper for a couple of moments. th 
Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing 
] stationary Engineer Commercial Illustrating l ha 
J we og te ad Se cd Wahine { TO CUT GLASS WITHOUT A DIAMOND da 
ee. | oe Glass can be cut, with a strong pair of scis- bli 
jj Electrical Engineer ookkeeper sors, to almost any shape, under water. fa’ 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Poultry Farming x The glass must be kept quite level in the Fe 
} | water while the scissors are applied, and it is 
é better to begin cutting by taking off small in 
| Name | pieces at the corners, and so reduce the shape ly 
gradually to that required. 
Ipscscnt Occupation . | If this is done well, the glass breaks away a 
| from the scissors in small pieces, in a straight 
lecreet and | an nde a | line with the blades; this method is useful for 
. | eutting ovals, circles, etc., but the edges are not yo 
Cit State | | always as smooth as could be desired, yet it st 
ee aoe ake ae ae ae -. will answer in a great many cases. 
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ESCAPING THE LASSO 

A deadly weapon when skilfully wielded is 
the lasso, or rope with a running noose, first 
employed by the American Indians. 

By its means a man or an animal may be 
dragged helpless along the ground, or may be 
choked by the noose around the neck, or, the 
noose being allowed to drop over his head to 
the victim’s feet, 


he may be so 


violently 





checked as he runs away that his neck will 
be broken by a fall. 

In our illustration is shown the only defence 
against the attack of the lasso. 

The head is bent as low as possible on the 
chest. The arms are extended at full length, 
with anything, such as a gun, stick or pole, 
held out level with them. So the loop or noose 
of the lasso, catching nothing within it, tightens 
upon itself. The throw has been in vain. 





LEAVING A TRAIL 


Here are three more Red Indian signs, which 


THIS IS GOOD WATER 


GCOD WATER NOT FAR 
IN THIS DIRECTION 


A LONG WAY TO GcoD 
WATER; GO IN 
DIRECTION OF ARROW 


Scouts will no doubt be able to make use of in 
scouting games and practices. 





WHEN CLIMBING A TREE 


When climbing a ¥ ” 
tree, never look higher 
than the brim of your 
hat, or you will be in 
danger of temporary 
blindness from getting 
falling particles of 
dust and decayed bark 
in your eyes, especial- 
ly if you are climbing 
a fir tree. 

Only look up when 
you are quite still and 
standing on a branch. 
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INITIAL GUN FOB 


Niftiest, catchiest, most serviceable 
watch fob in the world. Makes a hit 
anywhere; attracts attention, because 
it carries an air of Western romance. 
Made within gun-shot of the famous 
“Alamo,” Cradle of Texas Liberty. 

Miniature of the cowboys’ equipment. 
Reminiscent of the woolly days of the 
Great Southwest. 

Holster of good leather, metal gun, 
slipped inside ready to be pulled. Hol- 
ster branded with your own _ initial, 
which adds an air of individuality. 


A NOVELTY 


Appreciated by young and old of both 
sexes. Send 25 cents to-day and re- 
ceive one of these unique fobs by return 
mail. One dollar will bring 5 fobs. 


Alamo Leather & Novelty Co., 


DESK E, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
A medallion 


HERE YOU ARE BOYS ! jin of Foxy 


Grandpa. Everyone will notice it on the 
lapel of your coat and try to get a closer 
look at it. All you have to do is press the 
bulb—Foxy Grandpa will finish the job by 
— a fine stream of water over the 
inquisitive one.Will squirt 20 feet.Great- 
est joke out. Order one today and fool 
your friends.Price 15c.Foxy Grandpa and 
Hooligan both for 25c. 5 for 50c or 1 doz. 
for $1.00. A beautiful fountain pen free 
with every $1.00 order. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Dept. C, St. Paul, Minn 











Dow’s Bicycle Luggage Carriers 
Best Thing for the pur- 












pose ever put on the 

market. In use all over Ry 
the United States. Can NY 
put on or detach in- Wy 


stantly with adjustable 


AZ 

AA 
ZY 

iV 


hook. Good sellers be- SSRILH ae 
cause the riders all want t NEE 
them. and the price is es 
popular. Write for Prices. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Loulsville, Ky. 





GREENBACKS ! 


Pack of $1,000 Stage Bills and present, 10c; 3 
packs 25c. Send for a paek and show the boys 
what a WAD you carry. C. A. NICHOLS, JR., 
Box 96, Chill, N. Y. 


How to Entertain Box with 
and Riddles, 73 Toasts, 67 Parlor Tricks, 8 


Fortune-telling Secrets, 52 Money-Mal: 
Secrets, 22 Funny 2 di All 10¢ Po Pp ie 








J. G. DORN, 709 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 30, Chicago 


WHAT ARE THEY ? Oh, Brazilian Lucky Bugs! And they 

* come on pins! Come direct from Brazil! 
Send six cents for one! Palmistry charts ten cents. Find 
out your friend’s character, tell you what you will be, 
how long you will live, etc. SPECIAL OFFER—Twelve 
cents brings both. Address J. ROHNER, 1336 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 








SOMETHING NEW. 
SNAKE CAMERA 


Will last lifetime. Amusing for 
young and old. $1 worth of fun. 
Mail us 25c. F. G. DAVIS CO., 
45 West 34th St., New York. 


CALLING CARDS, PRINTED IN GOLD, YouR 
NAME, 25-20c.; 100-50c. REVERE CO., 421 FT. 
DEARBORN BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 1i5c. for Pack of Calling Cards with your 
name. STAR PRINTING CO., Maysville, Ky. 


Mention ‘‘BOYS’ LIFE’’ When Answering Ads. 
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MOTHER-OF-PEARL 

This hard, silvery, brilliant material is the 
inside layer of the pearl-shell oyster, and it is 
in great demand in nearly all civilized coun- 
tries for making into buttons, knife handles. 
paper cutters and a thousand and one other 
useful or ornamental knick-knacks. 

The finest mother-of-pearl comes from vari- 
ous islands lying off the coast of Australia, and 
some three thousand men are employed in col- 
lecting it. 

Formerly, divers simply plunged into the sea, 
scraped up the oysters and brought them to 
the surface. 

But all the pearl oysters have long since 
been taken from the shallower waters, and now, 


— 





a long way from the shore, the most up-to-date 
as apparatus is employed for obtaining the 
shells. 
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The ‘“‘captain’’ boat of a pearling fleet, with 
responsible white men on board, puts to sea 
accompanied by perhaps a score of luggers, 
each crowded with Japanese, Chinese, South 
Sea Islanders or Australian Aborigine divers. 

These collect the shell and take it to the 
“captain,’’ where, under the watchful eyes of 
the white men, it is opened, cleaned chipped 
of outside shell and packed ready for the steam 
tender that comes out to fetch it at intervals 
that are regulated by the state of the weather 


TELLING THE TIME 

Most of you like to know the time before 
getting out of bed in the morning, and for this 
purpose the general method js 
to keep your watch under the 
' pillow. 

This method is excellent, if 
only the watch will keep ip 
its position; but after a rest- 
less night you may find that 
it has worked its way down 
into the bed, and some time 
is wasted before it is fished 





out. 
All. this trouble may te 
saved if you use an ordinary 





picture hook of the shape 
shown here. 
The broad end will hang 


over the bed-rail above your 
head, and if you attach your watch to the 
smaller hook, its face will always be visible. 





THINGS TO NOTE 


In reconnoitering a road, note side 
boundaries, width, condition, etc. 


roads, 


* * * 

In choosing a bivouac note whether sheltered 
or concealed, approaches, area, whether it can 
be defended, and facilities for obtaining water 
and fuel. 





* 





Business Managed by a Boy! 








town. How? 


time. 


It is possible for you to become manager of a lucrative business in your 
By acting as local agent for “JOE CHAPPLE’S 
NATIONAL NEWS-LETTER,” the great, wide-awake illus- 
trated weekly that sells for the price of a postage stamp. 


We furnish the Capital 


Ten copies will be sent you free, to start you in business. The 
sale of these copies will give you sufficient capital to continue, 


YOU GAN EARN FROM 50c TO $15.00 A WEEK 


or more easily selling the NEWS-LETTER in spare 
Selling the NEWS-LETTER supplemests 
school work. Fill out the attached coupon or 
send us a postal bearing your name and ad- 
dress. We will send you free copies together 
with our splendid premium list. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING C0., Ltd., Boston 





























list of the premiums I can earn. 








CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me ten free copies of the NATIONAL NEWS-LETTER and 4 
Tell me how to line up regular customers and make sales. 
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Ten Dollars in Cash Prizes 


Can YOU Solve the 
Great Ostrich Puzzle 








You Can be Among the Lucky Ones 


The Most Interesting Puzzle Ever Published 


Competitors must ac- 


cept the Editor’s deci- 


sion as final. No solu- 
tion will be accepted 
after April first. 

The names of the 
prize winners will be 


published in the June 
issue. 


Simply cut out the 
pieces and paste them 
together in such a way 
as to show the form of 
an ostrich, and so that 
none of the pieces over- 
lap. As soon as this is 
done, write your name 
and address distinctly 
on it and mail at once to 
The Puzzle Editor. 

A condition of this 
competition is that each 
person sending in an 
entry must enclose fifty 
cents with same for one 
year’s subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. 

The prizes_ will be 
awarded to the first six 
persons sending in the 
first neatest and correct 
solutions, 








THE PUZZLE DEPARTMENT, 


Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


72 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
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, he Remington U-M-C Cubs choose a Single-shot Rife, 


pominnes” ait Oe Price /*“ 


The Remington-UMC name on the No.4 and No.6 single- 


shot, take-down rifles is guarantee of accuracy and safety. 
And—your dealer will sell them to you at quite a little 
below list prices. 


Both rifles have case-hardened frames, walnut stock and fore- 
arm and rifle butt plates. 


The No. 6 (.22 or .32 calibre) has Remington- UMC steel barrel, 
is accurately rifled and chambered for caps, shorts or longs, and 
has new design open front, rear and tang peep sights. List 
price, $4.00. 


The No. 4 (.22, .25-10 and .32 calibres) has an octagon barrel 
of Remington- UMC steel, automatic ejector and sporting rear 
sights. List price, $6.00. 


Remington- UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS - UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
299 Broadway New York City 














